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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

SHORT TIME AGO we were misled into reproducing certain 
J statements which were made by some of the French corre- 
gondents of the daily press respecting the death of the late 
Mr. Mrrcuety, ex-Secretary of the Zoological Society, and 
ately of the Société d’Acclimatation at Paris. As nothing was fur- 
ther from our purpose than to hurt the feelings of any member of 
Mr. Mrreuext’s family, we are rejoiced to be in a position to make 
some atonement for the fault which we unwittingly committed, and to 
prove beyond doubt that the lady whose character was most grossly 
maligned and traduced in the statements we have referred to is not 
nly “guiltless of what was most shamefully insinuated against her, but 
hat her conduct in the matter was that of a brave, an upright, and 
most tender wife. The documents with which we have been furnished 
n this lady’s behalf attest these truths in a voice so trumpet-tongued, 
that we should weaken the case by the addition of any ‘observations 
fours. First come the certificates of the medical men who attended Mr. 
MitcHELt to the last, including one from the celebrated PrveL, whose 

— for the treatment of the insane is world-wide. 
translation of the copy of the certificates attesting the physical “y 1 mental 
ahele of Mr. Mitchell, David William, Director of the Garden of Acclima- 
tation, on his entry into the Lunatic Asylum. (Died the 1st of November, 

1859.) 

I, the undersigned M. D. (Docteur en Médecine,) living at Neuilly, certify, 
bat Mr. Mitchell, living at Neuilly, Boulevard Maillot, is attacked by a mo 
ania of suicide and homicide (atteinte de monee homicide et 
that, after having threatened the life of Mrs. Mitchell, he endeavoured v 
‘o commit suicide by shooting himself in the left side by means of a pistol, w 
reduced a serious wound. I certify that it is urgent that Mr. Mitche ll be 
removed to a special lunatic asylum, to be submitted to a surveillance which is 
bsolutely necessary, and there to receive the attentions his health calls for.— 
Neuilly, 30th of October, 1859.—Signed, Dr. Becquet. 

I certify that Mr. Mitchell is attacked by an instinctive monomania for 
suicide and homicide (atteinte de monomanie instinctive homicide et suicide), 
sarked by his threats, and by a blind violence of which he was not mas ter, 

wards his wife, and by an attempt at self-murder which took place yesterday, 
tober 29th, by means of a pistol-shot which caused an acute wound in the 
vest. The situation of Mr. Mitchell inspires uneasiness ; it is indispensable he 
1ould be treated in a special lunatic asylum (maison de santé spéciale).— 

Nenilly, 30th October, 1859.—Signed, Dr. Prvex. 
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To these certificates the undersigned adds, that the instinctive propensities 
towards homicide and suicide were with Mr. Mitchell the results of epileptic 
vertigoes (vertiges épileptiques), aggravated by passing maniac furies (fureurs 
paniaques passagéres). The attacks which several witnessed prove that in an 
evident manner. In consequence, the mind was partially troubled and per- 
verted. Thus Mr. Mitchell had become timid (craintif), distrustful, suspicious. 
He imagined that the persons who surrounded him conspired 1im in the 

wk, and that he was watched by invisible enemies, of 1 cert 








agains 





whom 








saents he heard the voices. With the exception of these delirious appre- 
asions (conceptions délirantes), he was reasonable, and able up to the last day 
occupy himself with the works which were entrusted to him in the Bois ed 
ulogne. Monsr. le Docteur Ferrv Inspector-Gencral the Lur 
ulogne. I I { 8, tor-Gener f the sunat 
isylums, and Monsr. le Docteur Follin Surgeon of the Hospit have attested 
nstatés) with us the state of Mr. Mitchell —Neuilly , ord o mber, 1859 


—Signed, Dr. SEMELAIGNE, 















After the inquest made by the Commissaire de Police of Neui the per- 
ission for burial, signed by the Procureur Impérial, was sent yes ry at four 
1 the afternoon to th iblishment. 

Vu par nous Maire de la signature de 

nsieur le Docteur Semelaigne, rd Novembre 


1359.—Signed, YLANE. 
Next comes a letter from the Curé of Neuilly t 
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Diocése de Paris, Eglise Paroi ean Bapt 
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rom whom she only consented t 
her comprehend that conscier tiously, and 
and man, she must Pe rmit the dying man 
inatic asylum, whither she actually followed 
hand, and to soften as much as lay in her 
ver the last moments of a madman who ac ed no other regret than 
at of having fuiled } nséveli) 2 int 
ve grave with hin iis heroic conduct, of we have no 
xample, Mrs. Mitchell ired the universal em of all those who 
tnessed it, and espec iat of her unworthy cure ‘eels in this moment 
he most lively and sincere regrets to lose in your g ne of his best and 
st devout parishi —I hare a honour to be, Madame, vour most humble 
ind obedient servant , P. Roy, Curé Doyen de » 7.—To the H 
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yearning to atone for past injustice and unkindness, than I do all the sermon; 
that were ever preached and the literature that was ever penned. And ify; 
have minds amongst us yet muscular enough to grasp the faith of Luth 

f Milton, of Pascal, and <7 énélon—minds which are not completely ema 
lated by the frivolities of a literature of mere amusement, or rendered deaf } 
the mere squibs and crackers of the poor pantomime of our superficial life—the, 
may yet feel a sense of that tender spot left often in the most callous ap: 
secularised heart, when they think of all the souls who have gone into eternity 




















who would give years, aye, cycles of their existence, to carry back to thos 

earth words of reconciliation, confessions of forgiveness, or assurances ¢ 
pardon; to wipe from the sacred ground of life the pollution they have 

there to fester and become pestilence; to rekindle faith in the sou) 
of beloved ones which they have darkened with words of materialist 
death. Such minds may then conceive, perhups, why the poor despis 
table has become in thousands of domestic circles a genuine family alta 


through which still flow the oracles of God and ‘the community of saints 
ntinually prayed for in our churches. Why, thousands and tens , 
s, by means of this reassured and confirmed fe nith, care nothing for t] 
sneers and mockeries arout id, because they have heavenly light in their dwell. 
, and the peace of eternity in their souls. Take my word for it, that thi 
ver will yet dash to atoms the mere figure of traditionary faith, al 
its form of brass and its feet of clay, and will roll over the mere shell of a de. 
funct formalism, crushing it into the dust. Let us see whether we have y 
masculine minds among us capable of recetving its great truths, or the mer 
weeds of the literary stubble-field, which will be burnt up in it as the weeds of 
trop ical plain by the sun—whether we are yet capable of the heroic dar 
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a Paul and the childlike but deep-souled faith of a Newton, or merely 
on a rubbish-heap of rats, cats, old hats, rusty weathercocks, ar 
f ia am, Sir, yours, Ke. | Witti1amM Howrrr 
“West Hill Lodge, Highgate, Dec. 2 > 1859. 
GREAT DEAL OF AT TEN TION has been aroused in th 
it scientific world by the publication by the College of Si 


lingly interesting MS. by Hunter, - ‘the subject 
Geology. In the preface which the Council of the College has prefixed 
to the work of the great philos opher astatement is made which amount 
to a kind of charge against Professor Owen, which will have to 
The statement is couched in the following terms: 

This manuscript, on which Mr. Hunter had bestowed so much thought ar 
labour to within a short time of his death, revising and correcting it from tir 
to time, was not prefixed, as he had intended, to the Catalogue of his Collecti 
of Fossils, and is neither mentioned nor alluded to in eit 
of the ‘* Descriptive Catalogue of the Fossil Organic Remains” in the Colleg 
Museum, published respectively in 1845, 1854, and 1856. It is greatly to 
regretted that it was not brought under the notice either of the Museum Con 
mittee or of the Council of the College. The attention of the Council 
however, unexpectedly drawn to it in 1856, when it was read from the c! 
by the then Hunterian Professor. 

If we understand this aright, it is tantamount to a charge th 
essor Owen, having had this highly-important MS. confided 1 
him some time previous to 1845, neither used it nor mentioned it 
the catalogue prepared by him as Curator of the College, and wh 
it ought to have appeared, but that he kept it back until he found 
convenient to use it for one of his own Hunterian Lectures in 185 
We trust that Professor Ow EN will find a satisfactory reply to t! 
, which is really one of much gravity. 
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ducee: when therefore addressed to unbelieving Sadducees, his sharp 
sentences carry slender weight. 







The theological school of which he is the leader has 
ved deat fy 224 most disastrous influence. Daring denial, honest doubt 
1 life—th. | camnot harm religion. The foes of religion are never without 
callous ar the temple: they are always within, and the worst are such 
to eternitr Mas would bring religion into the glare of common day. What is 
to those ccf that light which lighteneth every man who cometh into the world ? 


urances cM Merely a light which shows how much in the universe must for 








io. ‘BJ ever be concealed. Ifa man says that he has faith in something 
aterialist because it is incredible, he is not to be laughed at for absurdity— 
or despise: be is not speaking absurdly. But if he attempts intellectually to 
mily alta: ove to others what he has not himself received through 
< — any intellectual instruments, then he is absurd. Is it not, 


however, infinitely more absurd both to receive and attempt to com- 
wunicate professed incredibilities through intellectual instruments ? 
Of this gross absurdity we accuse Archbishop Whately and his fol- 
lowers. Pyrrhonism is not a purely mental process. Essentially 
Pyrrhonism is the introduction of a predominantly mental element 
into the moral and emotional, under the guise of confirming both. It 
ignifies not a jot with what design, real or pretended, this is done. 
The effect must simply and invariably be to weaken or to kill that for 

» heart which before was strong, while converting it into an intel- 
‘. aetna impossibility. In religion, intellect must always yield, but not 
‘oa long array of intellectual arguments; in religion it must always 
vield, because properly it has nothing to do with religion at all. If 
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ak hee al vhat is so loosely, and often with such flagrant injustice, called infi- 
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ae y abounds, whose the fault, nay, whose the crime? Religion 
‘Ths offered by God to every one as a life, the weak, the way- 
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3 prefix: on he vicked, who refuse to partake of it as a life, may or 
Romie 10t be incurring a great guilt; they are in any case suffering a 
ats ie at loss. Offer it to men as a dogma, before the acceptance of 

ich ten thousand other dogmas must by the anguished brain be 











stled with, and they turn away, not in disgust, but in absolute 
. . + rr bi . . 
frown tiny “ariness and despair. To brand as infidels those who thus turn 
s Collecti way is to add most malignant calumny to your own most 
ree volumes unpardonable ps ano y Many at this day are denounced as 
he Colleg#l infidels who are arning with their inmost soul for the 
vatly t religious life, but who shudder at the jangle, the chaos, and the 
neil “M@ zloom of endless controversies. And front to front with him who is 
rr really infidel, with him who glories in the name, how feeble must be 
your hands and your weapons if you allow the battle to be fought in 
arco tho ‘he field of the mere unde rstanding! Religion is a mystical ecstasy 
infided tf Whose true speech is symbol, whose true robe is grandest ritual, w hose 
ail te leeds are boundless and beneficent charities, whose children are the 
nd whi saintly souls of every olla and time, whatever their creed, whose 
ns soldiers, veiled by no purple cloud of slaughter, are the noble mai 
sin 1834 22% every noble cause. This is the religion of the heart—the reli 
de 'to ti f the people. And better that it should often rush i into supersti 
: excesses, than that it should be exiled by the fanaticism of eda 1S 
knowledge from the homes of the humble which are its choicest 


1 shrines. 


sir Jat . . r i 
of C a Of course Archbishop Whately, having the very leanest view 
iene rt f religion, can have nothing fertile or exalted to communicate to 
( bs ° “er s ° 
16 13 respecting religious revelation. Here all is stere 6 ay ind 
ellov ° ‘ - e ee . 
ber pe stunted. Like Lord John Russell in politics, the Archbishop is an 
¢] x rdent advocate of finality in religion. In his eyes reve dation is So 
he Jou . = . . . +. 
.~. Mm dnal, so remote from us, and is silent on such a multitude of subjects, 


that we wonder he should bestow upon it a name so undeserve 
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meee cording to him, revelation _would be th: ut which reveals 
oa iothing. <A rationalised religion and a minimised revelation 
8 are wh: ut he drops with grt 1dging fingers into bosoms panting { r God. 
. Arehnl clerce is his ire—or, rather, bitter is his spite—against all who reject 
al is snug little crotchet of finality. The holy ones of eve have 
A believed that revelation is intense and incessant, whether ave or 
wwe not miraculous accompaniments Emanuel Swedenborg not 
nly held this faith, but claimed to be the founder of a new religious 
system. The validity of his claims it is not for us at present to dis- 
iss. His sincerity cannot be questioned. We agree with Mr. 
Cliss« “i that every argument which is brought against Swedenborg 
in be brought against all who have been lS as specially- 
ppointe, d messengers of the Omnipotent. In an evil wp for his repu- 
ition ¢ as a theologian, the Archbishop of Dublin wr » that Sweden- 
hbisl borg’s doctrines, while on fundamental points esse y agreeing with 
those of the Church, « yntained where diffe ring from them thing of 
ful ictical value. The practic of Swedenboreg’s doctrines Mr. 
fron Clissold, in answe to tl ‘ht isho p, with prodi vith 
rs. B umphant ability examines unifo rm courtesy with chivalrous 
ploug! imness, but with telling effect, he exposes the Are hbish p’s ignorane 
rops nd inconsistencies. It is tolerably ] ie s Mr. Id } hat 
he Ar {rchbisho yp Whately has never r ad a word of Swecenborg’s OKS. 
sides Snough fon beigh hat Swedeaborg was — d to bea 
ptior his eccentric career and utterances warred with the fir 
eligior Senal and mc is the Archbishoy ys defeat: for it results fron 
chen ir. Cliss ld’s potent proofs that Archbishop What is almost as 
hbis! acd juaint ed with the Bible as with Swedenl “Tt ild not 
e diffict h | 
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The Irvingites are guilty of 
They maintain the channel for a perpetual stream of reve- 
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Swedenborgianism has a colossal comprehensiveness, and a 






most logical completeness ; but it is not very deep, and it is neither 
poetically beautiful, religiously rich, m rally eneraetic, nor intel- 
lectually suggestive. It is a misty moonshine floating over a vast 
and spectral desert, where are dimly seen the half-buried wrecks of 
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therefore prefer men. Eve rything in Swedenborgianism encourages 
excellence, but excellence of the timid, tepid sor Swedenborgians 
strike us by their inotfensiveness, by their passionless medi erity. 
No room for genius, no stuff for the heroic, no altar 

the worshipper — in pour forth burning adoration. The worthy 
Swedenborgians always look as if they were training themselves into 
the tennity of the x spectable ghosts they expect in a future state to 
be. We have eaten dinner at the table of a hospitable Sweden- 
borgian ; we thus learned that the Swedenborgians live on beet and 
beer like their neighbours: otherwise we should have doubted the 
fact. Swedenborgianism is a species of mechanical typology. ‘This, as 
compared with the prosaic, wooden literalness of many current ls, 
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is a caricature of symbolical teaching. In g¢ the logical 
and the ana laden are equ ially powerful: the opulent phanta ow- 
ever, the profound int uition, the flaming rap ture, the unquen hable 
desire, out of which alone a stupendous symbolism can spring, are not 
his. He was prodigally dowere d with that religious ingenuity, | en 
which and the religious genius the chasm is so wide. It be 
suppose 1, at first sight, that he had done great service in opposition 
to m But a second glance shows us that materialism 1 
be combated in only one of three ways—either by a grand philosophi- 
ral id n, or by mysti = contemplation, or by the bold ow 
of unselfi sh and uncontaminated valour lo fieht with materiali 
vou have not to contrast ‘he spirit sl with it—you have to forget 
mate ialism altogether. If you eall ne figment mate rialism 
ind another spiritualism, and say that a culf infinite as the ( 
id , men either do not understand 1 r sh by y 
to the maddest, the most monstrous of materialistic excesses, 
1oucht of a country with Plotinus, witl , 
i istic philos rs—nourish its heart, its “t - 
s, with the of Christ,” with vst i < in 
ch the 1an of ear lted, is hallowed, into th child of He ven 
mighty example, give the eloquent praise, of martyrdom 
salvation—thou helping true spiritualism to prevail. 
e, in order t spiritualism may reign, the symbolical 
intertwined with the people’s customary feelings and 
And herein it is that Protestant lands 1 ( 
bly barren. The Russian peasant refrai g t] 
bec iuse he believes that the dove not m« rel 
incarnates, the Holy Ghost. Behold thus a sweet, 
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gue of the community the flagrant neglect of the great moral 
duties ? Leave for a season, O ye theologians, your noisy babblement 
crudities and chimeras. Ere discoursing so fluently about the 
Coming of Christ, try t his First Coming, in the 
, a redeeming fact for ATTICUs. 
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your brethren. 
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COBB OLD’S CHINE SE. 

res of the Chinese, drawn by themselves. Described by the Rev. 

R. H. Cossorp, M.A., Rector of Broseley, Sal lop, late Archdeacon 
ot Ningpo. London: J i Murr ray. pp. 21! 
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pleasant Mr. 


| N THE COURSE of his China ¢ 
Albert Smith o1 felt compelled to make the melancholy con- 
fession that, is concerned, the public declined to be 


so far as he ws 
] 
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instructed. In spite of all his efforts to blend the utile with the 
lulec, to give his auditors some information that they could carry away 
l 
























with them respecting the country of Confucius, they positively refused 
the halfpennyworth of bread, and insisted on the old intolerable deal 
f sack, in the shape of jokes and songs, fun and witticism, mild 
e and gentle sarcasm on the Englishman and Englishwoman 
abroad. Punch would be laughed at, not with, were he to imitate 
Mr. Addison's Su y ‘Spectators ;’ Merry Andrew in the ring 
‘ be hissed if he w ethics which are popular in 
he pages of Mr. Martin Far er; and so Mr. Albert Smith, 
0 las what tl te Sydney Smith called a joker of 
i was voted a b to his own avowal, when he 
8 yy 1 to diffuse useful | There is no fear of su 
nding Mr. ( ld monising would be pardoned, 
would | acce en Co! x from the Rector of Broseley 
ex-Archdea of ) Were the present volume a 
heavy one, instead o as it is, very pleasant, very graphic, 
sing, and y iffected, it would be welcome. A 
dan ex-archdeacon is not expected to split the ears of the 
ul os. It wi arcel vever, to be anticipated that in 
writing on ¢ hina he would I a volume which, wl baile containing 
t line or a syllable unworthy his position and his character, is 
y a hundred times mors as wellas athousand times more 
ive, than the f ver-crackling wit of the 
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rain-water fails, they are compelled either to depend upon these hard-workin, 
coolies, and to drink the water—such as it is—drawn from this lake; or the; 
are driven to the expedient of sending a water-boat some twenty miles up tb Y 
country, to bring down from the mountain streams a sufficient quantity 
replenish their exhausted tanks. A curious sight these boats present. Lad 
to the very water’s edge with their precious cargo, they seem in immine: 
danger of foundering: the wave of the smallest tug-boat on our rivers woul. 
swamp them in an instant. This inconvenience does not press so heavily «, 
the Chinaman as upon the foreigner. A comparatively small amount of wat: 
satisfies him. He never scrubs his floors; for his ablutions, he is content wit 
just as much scalding water as will cover the bottom of a flat brass basin. | 
this he lays a coarse cotton napkin, with which he sponges his face and han 
In respectable families, this process is repeated after the principal meal of ¢ 
day. Even in the public baths, the shallow stone-cistern for washing has 0: 
two or three inches depth of water, and this is shared in common by five ort 
persons. The stench, as may be supposed, is insufferably bad. No Chinama: 
thinks of washing the whole body more than once a year. On this occasion th 
dogs also, by immemorial custom, share in the privilege. There is also anot! 
reason why the Chinaman does not feel the absence of those deep and cold wel; 





which are so much prized by us, and which we so much miss in his land; i. 


not only abhors the touch, but also the taste, of cold water. He never take 
draught of man’s original beverage. Tea of some kind, 7.e. boiled wat 
generally with some herb infused, is his drink. I have frequently found on n 
journeys, that a look of incredulity, an expression of surprise, and a cl 
scrutiny of the glass, always followed the act of my drinking oft a tumbler 
cold water. 
was not drinking alcohol. 
which he loves at the resting- 


The hard-working coolie will always find this t 
places, built at intervals of a few miles on most of 1 
main roads. They are the work of wealthy individuals, who have left the fu: 
for the perpetual support of such an institution. These persons deserve t 
thanks of their countrymen, and the praise of all who desire to promote t! 
welfare of the poor man. Would that our people were thus supplied with 

innocuous draught, and so saved the necessity of spending th eir hard-ear 

money by deep potations of medicated beer, merely for the sake of quen 
thirst, at the alehouse. 


} 





Who knows ? Perhaps one of these days we shall have a cup- 
tea-and-coffee movement, Certainly nothing can be more execri 
than the cups of both offered, and at no diminutive price, to t! 
humble classes of London, in the so-called coffee-houses which th 
frequent. 

The beggar in China is an ed institution. Mr. Babbag 


establish A 
may be thankful that his lot is not cast in the Celestial Empi 





where, seemingly, there is no Police Act to which the “ wo1 
. nr 5) . . . } . 
magistrate can refer, and so at once fine or imprison tue nois 


. 7 
creating wandere 
associated band of men 


The beggars repres« -_— in our sketch are of the 
They are, by comm 


cants, whose character for profligacy is but too notorious. 

report, slaves to every v ice, ‘espe cially to that of opium- smoking - 
sary does this drug in some form become that, if times go hard with them, t! 
are compelled to s atisfy their cravings by smoking out the dregs of t he exhaust 
opium pipes, scraped together in the public divans. Their mode of extort 


money is bold and s 8} atic. A certain rate is arbitrarily imposed on t 












principal shops of a street: the rate being levie paid, there is an exen 
tion from farther importunity, guaran teed by the exhibition of ared tick 
which is a sign to the fraternity that the “ black mail” has been levied and pai 


cet has not been given, 










Where this red tic! 
t The sum which they b 








been submitted to, the shop is open to their assault 
impudent] ort is small in amount ingle coin, in value about tL 








licient exemption from further molestation, 
elr weapons of importunity are fearfully effective. Pe 
ce of these men, armed with instruments w! 
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emi > most annoying and disagreeable sounds. No customer can make him 
If understood to the shopman while these rattles, accompanied by some \ 
are going; and the rate which is not given in love is submissively tende: 





r this noisv menace. 






ih ropos of the Chinese se: the following, not 
a very odorous or savoury st ject, immense practical im 
r , and to the main Chinese features of which the letters 
Mr. Wingrove Cooke have already attracted attention. The lat 
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- y long since, the city 
( tants, was put to ve 
: oar rm a separate c 
lari : rtently run agai 
man’s hair, who, in ie annoyance, ( t him to bast 
; 1 his f rnity took up his cause, aud when the sentence of cael 
was Ca in effect, they, to a man, refused to do any more work (1: 
ipology V ud Sod 2 they, and so h did the feud 1 
t city W suffocation, and the mandarin 
i i 2 mK far offering an apology as to acknowledge that 
sty, rat the punishment of the offender was unju: 
but for paration exacted by the offended majesty of th 
v right been dug out from under a heap of human guano; but 





Only the evidence of their senses convinced the bystanders tha: | 
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concession restored it to its former condition of prosperity, and it still exists to 
tell the tale of the ruin which once impended it. 

From these extracts our readers will have seen the general style 
and character of the book, which we can cordially recommend for its 
pleasant, lively, instructive letterpress, and for the great drollery 
and life of its illustrations. 








BISSET’S STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 
On the Strength of Nations. By Anprew Bisset. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
TEXT TO UNREADABLE SERMONS and obsolete com- 
mentaries on the Classics, the commonest annoyances of the 
loiterer at old book stalls are ‘‘ Discourses” and ‘“ Reflections ” on 
Standing Armies. The subject has been out of fashion, among full- 
grown writers, for more than a century; but it flourished at 
our school when we were boys, where we suppose it is still a 
favourite theme, in conjunction with such topics as the ‘“ Effects 
of Luxury on Nations,” the “Decay of Great Empires,” &c., 
for what are called ‘exercises in composition.” Our readers, 
no doubt, also recollect something of the kind, and the 
exact age at which they put away such things. Times, however, 


London : 


have changed. A military spirit has seized upon the whole 
nation, and themes and arguments which had been a weariness to 
readers since the scribes of Pulteney and Walpole wore them to 


tatters, are, by the help of new print and paper and binding, made 
quite new and fresh again. We suppose that critics have no 
right to complain of such revivals. Members of rifle clubs will 
read Mr. Bisset’s book, and will be interested no doubt, for Mr. Bisset 
is not one of those dry philosophers who pursue truth without regard 
to its practical application. His work is in strict harmony with the 
spirit of the hour; its conclusions are just those which the English 
people is now in the mood for receiving ; and its old English distrust 
and defiance of Continental neighbours will, at this moment, certainly 
not detract from its popularity. Indeed, from the favour that it has 
already received, and the certainty that it must exercise some influence 
over public opinion, we feel that we have no duty left us to perform 
but to point out what appear to us to be one or two objections to its 
arguments, 

Mr, Bisset regards with great favour the ancient system in these 
islands which charged the people themselves with the defence of the 
country. ‘If England wishes to preserve her place among the 
nations,” her course, he thinks, is clear. She must revive her “ old 
healthy institutions,” with the necessary modifications. Target 
practice with the rifle must be carried on in every parish in England, 
with the same steady perseverance that the ancient practice of shoot- 
ing at the butts with the long bow was cultivated for so many ages. 
Add to this some practice in the use of the bayonet, and we are safe. 
** With such an institution, permanent, not temporary,” says Mr. 
Bisset, ‘what nation in the world would consider it a promising 
speculation to invade England ?” ; 

This is simply a proposition to substitute a militia for a standing 
army, and we are far from saying that a militia, whether as efficic 
or not, is not, on the whole, preferable to a standing army. It ha 
some advantages—not unacknowledged by its strongest opponents, 
and which must strike every one who reflects upon the subject for a 
moment. A very small proportion of our wars have been really 
defensive wars, and therefore few of them have been strictly unavoid- 
able. Now, for wars that are not defensive a militia is almost useless ; 
for one of its inseparable conditions is that the citizens of which 
it is composed shall not be removed to fight out of the 
country. ‘The next great recommendation of a militia force is the 
guarantee that it affords that the military power intrusted to our 
rulers for the people’s good shall not be employed against the people, 
as we see is the case with the standing armies on the Continent. These 
are sound arguments; but we must not be blinded by them into the 
belief that there is nothing to be said on the other side. ‘This ques- 
tion’ is an old one; and some of the wisest and best minds have 
weighed even these arguments, and have decided against the militia. 
Mr. Bisset calls a standing army the “ dear defence of nations,” and 
contends that Adam Smith is mistaken in asserting that it is more 
efficient than a militia force. But common sense is with the creat 
ag economist. Adam Smith’s arguments do not rest, as Mr. 

isset seems to think, on the few examples which he quotes from 
ancient history. In questioning these, therefore, Mr. Bisset leaves 
the arguments referred to comparatively untouched. With Adam 
Smith they were simple deductions from his great principle of the 
division of labour, and, as such, a child may be made to perceive their 
truth. It is no more economical for gentlemen to do their own fieht- 
ing than to do their own police duty, which is but another mode of 
protecting life and property. While 
a shilling a day, the employment, say of a barrister or merchant, 
whose time is worth ten guineas a day, cannot be defended, at least 
on economical grounds. ‘The waste is none the less because the ser- 
vice is personal and direct, and not paid for by a tax. Even volunteers, 
it must be remembered, make a sacrifice for the sake of their country. 
Their service is only “voluntary” in the sense in which the labour of pas- 
Sengers at the pumps aboard a ship is voluntary, Pumping is not the less 
laborious because drowning is a greater evil. Equally clear is it, ot 
the same principle of division of labour—or the more homely maxiin 
of “practice makes perfect”—that the man who attends to military 


a good soldier may be hired for 




















duties only, and not to military duties and something else, must be 
the better soldier. To this, then, we must make up our minds. A 
militia is more costly than a regular army, and is also, though we are 
inclined to think that the difference might be rendered very small, in 
some degree less efficient. 

Mr. Bisset’s argument, by which he attempts to show that a stand- 
ing army is the “cheap defence,” has really no reference to Adam 
Smith’s question. Mr. Bisset remarks that ‘“‘ many persons have pro- 
bably heard of Burke’s celebrated expression, ‘the cheap defence of 
nations,’ who do not very clearly understand its meaning ;” but we 
have strong doubts whether Mr. Bisset himself must not be classed 
with those persons. Burke clearly did not mean what Mr. Bisset 


means. Any one who will read the passage in the “ Reflections on 
the Revolution in France” in which these words occur, will see 


clearly that they refer to nothing but that chivalrous spirit in the 
nation which the great orator estimates as equal in itself to an armed 
force. He certainly did not refer—he had indeed far too great : 
sympathy with pr yperty and its established privileges and immunities 
to refer—to Mr. Bisset’s interpretation. Burke had no desire t 
remind the people, in that time of revolution and danger, that the 
land was once the property of the Crown, and that the condition o: 
which it was granted was that the landowners should at their own 
sole charge have an army “always ready, thoroughly armed and 
disciplined.” Nor could that system even be cheap in Adam Smith’s 
sense ; for “cheap” with him would mean simply not wasteful, and 
would have no reference at all to the question of where the burden 
fell. That a wrong was committed when the landholders were r 
leased from the obligations of their feudal tenures, and that, if the 
Crown could have been still kept dependent upon the Commons for 
supplies, it would have been very desirable that our forefathers had se- 
cured some of the value of the lands, while they were yet i 
part the nation’s property, for the payment of future taxes, we agree 
But we really would submit to Mr. Bisset and other gentlemen wh 
are fond of this argument, and who, like himself, are not wanting 
good sense, the question of whether it is not now too late to give to 
it even one good page of print and paper. More than two centuries 
have elapsed since the Parliament of England released the land from 
such claims, and that they have never been supposed to be still latent 
is evident from the high price of land, and the low interest to be 
derived from investments in it. Does Mr. Bisset really propose to 
confiscate the property of those who have happened to preter ar 
investment in land to a purchase of stock, on mere historical grounds 
like these ?” 


e- 


After all, the question of the comparative merits of militia and 
regular forces is not a question of the strength of nations, but rathez 
of the mode in which that strength shall be employed. Mr. Bisset’s 
vork is more popular than methodical, and it is not easy to gather 

po] ; 


from it in what he considers the strength of nations to consist. H 
does, indeed, tell us that ‘*the fundamental element of a nation’s 
strength is the physical hardihood of its people ;” but practicall; 
there is probably no nation—certainly no civilised nation—which has 
not among its population a sufficient number of men of average “ physical 
hardihood ” to form as large an army as it is ever likely to have occasior 
for. Military science among civilised nations may be assumed to be 
equal; it would seem then that that nation must be the strongest 
which could raise and support the largest This is merely 
saying the richest nation is strongest, for wealth implies the la 
population from which to raise the men, and the means of main- 


army. 






taining them. This idea, however, that the strength of a nation 
Re ges a 4p ae ae hich Mr. Bisset sets out 
Is synonymous with its weaith, is one whit wir. DI! S$ out 
specially to attack; and there is in his attack just this amount of 
truth. The ability to maintain an army is no defence against 


enemy who takes you by surprise: if you are not pr 





your wealth is rather a temptation to attack you. On 

you may expend so much in preparing for him as to serious!) 
nish your funds, and may so burden the people with taxes as to check 
that accumulation of wealth which is the very foundation of your 
defence. The true problem, then, for men who are superior both to 


{ 
blind confidence and groundless panic, is, in a wealthy country lk 
England, against surprise. | 


That the 
possibility of a sm 1 


simply what are the guarantees 
‘prise is greatly exaggel 
‘oaching in magnitude that of an invasion of a 


{ 
a matt 


‘ated we have no doubt. No 


i 





national enterprise, app! 











country like England, was ever undertaken without its being } 

of notoriety for some months before. Even when the mvader ts 
arrived at or near his destination, there is invariably a delay, as witl 
the French in Italy—the Spaniards in Morocco—the allied army 
the East. &c.: and their advance is again subject to checks and 


delays. 








rm: 1 ° . . 1 Ce oa eet. , j 

Taken all together, it is certain that a considerable warning must 
be given. Now, we believe that avery mistaken notion prevails as t 

is F ¢ a ose ° . 7 
the time necessary for converting mere Civilians into g it soldiers. 
rr i 1 - al _ 1 a Ce 1. ; ay 
Three weeks or a month, we believe, will amply r teaching 
n f common understanding, if not all the etique litary 


men Of 





. everything that is necessary for service 
i the fact that every man 


4} > Pe } 
this were added 








7 hl ° | + +1} , 
been ympelled to practise drill and something h u 
ee 1? " ; } : 1 a ab 

of arms, this would, of course, be renderea stilt 1 easy 
But will be said, “ What are such raw levi npa 
with seasoned troops?” The answer is, that seasoned troops are 
never to be had. All our great battles have been won with uns 
soned troops—mere theoretical soldiers, who had never bh han ( 
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of being under fire. How many of our men who fought at the Alma, 
at Inkermann, or Balaclava, had ever encountered an enemy before 
they landed in the Crimea? How many of the Russians who de- 
fended Sebastopol so nobly against the Allies knew practically any- 
thing of war before we attacked them ? What had the brave 
Hungari: ans seen of war when they routed and drove back the skilled 
and disciplined forces of Windischgratz ? And before we pass from 
the subject of the Crimean campaign, let us ask one other question. 
There are people who now, on the supposed veaniag | of a French 
army besieging London, would so take time by the forelock as to 
fortify our great city at once, and at a vast expense? Surely such 
people cannot re ckon that we have among us one Todleben, who, 
under the eyes of a besieging army, could throw up such defences as 
to baffle for nine months “the united strength of two such military 
powers as France and England. We are convinced that, the more this 
subject is calmly studied, the more certain will it become that the fate 
of such a country as England cannot be settled by a coup de main, 
but will always depe nd upon the strength of the true founds ations of 
her power—her wealth, and th oe and unity of her people. 


TRAVE Lb IN THE ‘BAS if i 

Heathen and Holy Lands; or, Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, and 
Jordan. By Captain J. P. Briaes, Deputy-Commissioner Tenas- 
serim and Martaban Provinces, Charge of Province Tavoy, London: 

Boece. “ and Co. pp. 387. 
AVOY, TENASSERIM, SALWEEN, 
lames retle known, we suspect, to the great majority of our 
readers; yet Tavoy, though not very extensive, is one of the fairest 
provinces of our Indian rp and Moulmein (the capital of the 
Tenasserim provinces, of which Tavoy forms the centre), pic- 
turesquely situated on the river Salween, is in itself not unworthy of 
the very beautiful apr ty in which it is placed. Captain Briggs 
indeed draws a very attractive picture of life in these little-known 
latitudes. ie Say the capital of Amherst, the chief of the 
Tenasserim pr ‘ovinces, is a town or cit y conti lining g¢ about 43,000 inha- 
bitants. Ninety-eight years ago this territory came under the sw ay 
of the Burmese empire ; and when vanquished by British arms, in 
1825, the Taliens, its earlier inhabitants, hailed their new conquerors 
with joy, and have ever since, according to Captain Briggs, proved 
most loyal subjects. These Taliens have for some time intermixed 
and married with the Burmese; and the latter seem perfectly to 
uequiesce in the providential arrangement which has severed their 
lot from the Burman empire. Together ‘they are,” to use the words 
of Captain Briggs, *‘ a happy and contented race, and are really well 
off. They are better fed and clothed, have larger, more airy, and 
healthful houses, and a larger proportion of them (including men and 
women) can read and write, than the great masses of the — ition 
of Europe. ” Nor is this picture apparently too highly coloured. The 
climate of the Tenasserim provinces is re markably good. For nine 
months in the year the range of the thermometer at Moulmein is 
from 62 deg. to 86 deg. in the shade ; and though in the hottest 
month, March, it is sometimes as high as 90 deg. or 91 deg., the heat 
is almost always tempered by cool ar from the sea. The inha- 
bitants appear a singularly light- hearted, contented race; and their 


and MOULMEIN are 


mode of government, on the whole, an excellent one. They are 
entirely unshackled by caste. The male sex possesses no unjust 


privileges, as among the Mahomedans and Hindoos. Polygamy is 
but most husbands have only one wife, and but few 
more than two, Marriage is a civil contract, which either husband 
or wife may dissolve on certain grounds, such as proved incompati- 
bility of temper, barrenness, &c.; but, as : discouragement to too 
frequent divorces, the pc rson dissatisfied, whethe T wife or husband, 

forfeits all personal effects to the other. 


indeed allowed ; 


usually gives a dowry o1 
‘‘The woman has equi al civil — with the man; and even a casual 
observer,” rapturously adds Captain Briggs, ‘ ‘must remark fewer 
disputes and quarrels among man and wife than in any other com- 
munity.” The Budhis st priests, who are the 
the country, appear quite worthy of this model people. 
sratuitor isly all the boys in the neighbourhood of their 


They teach 
monastery ; 


while women who in accordance with vows have remained un- 
married, or old widows, instruct the girls. The education given is 











not indeed, very abstruse; the rudiments of arithmetic suffice, in 
general, the lay scholar; though the youth who desires initiation 
into the deeper mysteries of the Budhist creed may board and lodge 
and be instructed in a monastery, without apparently being under the 
lec ssity of entering the pries thood, or afterwards obseryine the law 

; ce libac “y. 

Th poet » in the is clear and concise, and, as 
Capt: in Bris 8 iforms u con rehension oI all suitors, 
In Burmes “Tas primoge le ot give an exclusive 1 right to 
inherit, a the first-born’s share of inheritance is the largest. 
Burmese young adie 1s do not take husbands at a very early age, as in 
India. They isually marry between the ages of seventeen and nine 
teen. years, and sometimes not until twent Dries 
tells us also that the Burmese, as a race, are he: ilthy, 


é =p : 
ey and malformation of the body are of unt isuall y rare 


Speaking of parents in Tavoy, 





he says : 





I hav atic . . 
I have noticed it more 
1d much respect is 


bes 
“A 





ordinary schoolmasters of 











two respectful terms of address that are always used by the young to the 
middle-aged, and by both to the old. They have a peculiar delicacy of feeling 
or dread of “shame” to use our translation of their expression, and, at the same 
time, disregard of life. 

Of this disregard of life the writer mentions some curious instances 
which he became acquainted with in his official capacity. An elderly 
woman had boxed her daughter’s ears because the latter had iene! 
her lover to visit her privately ; ; the girl forthwith took a silk hand- 
kerchief and hanged herself from a beam of the low roof of her 
chamber—so low indeed was it, that the girl’s feet were touching the 
ground when Captain Briggs was called in; nevertheless she was 
quite dead. To show that this disregard of life is not confined to the 
female sex, we give the following anecdote : 

After a time one of these girls married a respectable good lad, a sawyer by 
occupation, and had been living in her husband’s house but afew days, when 
her old companion with others paid her a friendly visit. Her husband was not 
present, and the visitors commenced teasing and joking with her about her 
husband :—“ Ah!” said they, ‘* you are married first, but only to a sawyer! I 
would not marry a sawyer! much you have got by your good looks, and your 
family that looked so high!” The young wife good-naturedly joined in the 
laugh agains st herself, and did not think it necessary to maintain her hushand’s 
good qualities. So ‘her thonghtless visitors began pitying her for not having 
made a better match. The husband, who was in the little garden at the back 








of the house, overheard all this, and was so annoyed at not being considered 

good enough for his pretty young wife, that he forthwith went away and hung 
es on a tree. 

Self-destruction among the Burmese is usually effected by means 


of opium ; and aftera boat-race or a buffalo fight—the Burmese, be 
it remembered, are unfortunately great gambler rs—the unsuccessful 

t not seldom finds a dose of opium the readiest way of getting 
rid of his debts. So light-hearted and merry a race as the Bu irmese 
have, of course, their national festivals and amusements, Boat- 
racing, buflalo-fighting, and boxing form the staple of the amuse- 
ments. The racing boats are of great length, constructed from a 
single tree scooped out. Some of these boats contain each from forty 
to sixty rowers, and even more; but the usual number is from twenty 
to thirty. A very remarkable speed is attained by the best crews ; 
but as they paddle rather than row, it is not very surprising that their 
efforts soon exhaust them. The very graphic description of a boat- 
race given in these pages is much too long to be extracted; but 
apparently little is wanting to complete the gorgeousness of the 
spectacle. lisl 


ow & 


etter 


We doubt whether the umpires at our greatest English 
boat-races have any accommodation like the following provided for 
them : 

The wharf, or jetty, as it may more appropriately be termed, was roofed 
through its entire length, and the extremity of it set apart for the umpires, 
among whom we sat; white fresh mats being provided for our accomm dation, 
while gay curtains and fla ags yielded an agreeable shade, and heightened the 
general effect. On a table laden with fruit, such as only the climate here could 
produce, were placed massive silver cups, quaintly carved with the signs of the 
zodiac, and with other ideal figures ; some of them also being inlaid with gold. 
These rich vases, together with the immense number of golden ornaments 
a mtg J nay, beautifully worked, worn by all the young and mid dle-age d 

women, the holiday attire of silk, which very few are without, and, above 
all, the cheerful faces and merry ‘laughter of the company, pleasingly prove 
how well off, how free they are from privation and the necessity of a toil. 

Only two boats are allowed to race together, 
have a very ingenious way of deciding which of the no 
winner. Opposite to the wharf where the umpires sit a canoe is 
anchored in mid-channel, bearing a large red flag, to show the 
winning-post. Across this boat is laid a hollow bamboo extending 
some feet on either side, through which a line is passed, fastened to 
small bunches of palm leaves at either end. These palm leaves are 
technically called ‘ flowers.” The ‘ bow-oar” of the boat that 
comes up first seizes the flower on his side, and of course draws the 
other through the hollow of the bamboo. Sometimes the boats are 
so well matched, that the flowers on both sides are seized at exactly 
the same instant of time. Of the gambling which almost always 
accompanies these races, Captain Briggs mentions some curious 
cases which came before him judicially. A pretty girl, about eighteen 
years of age, bet five rupees on the first race with a young man who 
lived in the neighbourhood of her parents. She lost, and then backed 
her gold ring against the five rupees doubled on the second race 


sing again, she staked her necklace, and after that her bracelets, 
+1 


and the Burmese 
is the 








no lost them all. The stakes were at once handed over to the 
winner by the despairing damsel, who then began tearfully to reflect 
that the jewellery belonged to her mother and not to herself. The 
winn youth, who had been previously a silent admirer of the young 
mon de charms, offered to lay the whole of his winnings — her 
promise that in the event of her again losing she would become “ 
wie Angry at first, she ultimately acc epts his proposal ; m 


her the choice of boats. Stra nee 
is again unsuccessful, and re 
ornaments an 


especially as this gallant better offers 
to say, her choice, ** The Golden Cup,” i 
you ly retires from the gay scene bereft of her 
her freedom, 

The following day, Ma Phew, her mother with her, and an elder 
p to mv house in the greatest grief, exclaiming—* Oh, save! : 
his disgrace.” ve the above account was given mie in tears and 
and the girl added: “ He now ‘demands the fulfiment of the promise,— 
yh, save me! save me!” r sent for the young man; of course held the promis 
null and void, and earnestly lectured them on the folly of gambling, and th 
misery it usually produces. 

Captain Briggs gives a ver 'y interesting description of the Burmese 
which, if not quite so e X¢l iti ing, are very much less cr 


bull-fights. ‘Two buffaloes, each with a rider on bis 


save. 








sorrow, 


iffalo-fights 
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pack, meet in the arena, and attack and gore each other until one of 
the two succumbs, either by being killed or by running away : 

Six or eight of such fights will come off in one day, and the season lasts two, 
or sometimes three days. The buffaloes are seldom much injured; and if they 
have made a good fight, they are taken the greatest care of, nursed, and fed up 
for the next year. The riders of the buffaloes are usually the strongest and 

most active young men of their district, and are always looked up to and treated 
with consideration. The result of the fight is considered in a great measure to 
jepend upon them, and their bravery and address render them general favourites 
among the women. On the other hand, a broken rib or limb is not an unusual 
occurrence, and within my own knowledge one man was killed; when the 
buffaloes met, he was thrown into the air, and falling on the horns of the 
ther beast was instantly transfixed. Such an accident, however, is of rare 
occurrence, 

Boxing, among the Tavoyese, may be almost termed a refined 
amusement. Almost every young man learns the art, and a pro- 
ficient in it is held in high repute. We will let Captain Briggs 
leseribe the sport : 

A ring is formed, and kept clear by three or four elders or leading men, bearing 
long slender canes; a place i is also set apart for those who feel inclined to have a 
round, and the audience sit or stand in a dense mass on the outside of the ring, 
a scaffolding being erected on one side for the umpire and heads of divisions. 
As in every other “ poé,” a national band is in attendance, which Lae poh during 
the combat. There is no severe or cruel punishing ; the first drop of aret” 
from the nose, a cut lip, or two fair falls, finishes the match. More am three 
rounds are never allowed, and the umpires settle, without reference to the 
combatants themselves, which of the two is the winner, or declare the joust 
o be drawn; after which the boxers retire with the greatest good humour. 

"We may add that the Burmese are most earnestly devoted 
alchemy, though they have not as yet discovered the “ philosopher's 
stone. 

On the whole, Captain Briggs draws quite a fascinating 
Tavoyese life, and shows that civilisation is tolerab ly far advanced 
even in these distant regions. We hear of hack-carriages plying in 
the streets of Moulmein, and of 1400-ton ships being built in its 
dockyards. Frovisions are plentiful, and ‘*two days’ labour suffices 
for three days’ bread.” Captain Briggs does not think that * in the 
whole province of as! a man ever goes to sleep hungry,” and 

relieves ‘‘ this people to be the best- -tempered and happiest race in 
the whole world.” W = ther this encomium is not somewhat highly- 
coloured we will not venture to affirm, but only say that not a ‘little 
amusement and esther is to be derived from these pages. We 
certainly shall not hereafter pity those English gentlemen whose lot 
exiles them to Tavoy. ; 

The second and larger Ly tae of the book is devoted to a journal 
of the two years which the Captain spent in visiting E yypt, the Holy 
Land, and Syri ia. Notwithstanding the very many books that have 


picture of 





been published about these localities, there is a freshness and hearti- 
ness about Captain Briggs’s descriptions which will greatly attract the 
reader. 
RUFUS CHOATE. 
Reminiscences of Rufus Choate, the great American Advocate. By 
Epwarp G. Parker. pp. 522. New York: Mason Brothers. 


London: Sampson Low and Co. 
EW OF OUR READERS S, probably, ever heard of Mr. Rufus 
Choate; but if credence is . be given not merely to Mr Parker, 

but to the numerous and multifarious testimonies here collected from 
far and near, the ‘* great American advocate ” must have been one of 
the most remarkable men in the country of Mr. Jefferson 
Everett pronounced his funeral oration. Ten years ago the late 
Daniel Webster said to the author of this thick book, «Rufus ( hoate 
is a wonderful man;” adding, with more of amplification than of 
climax, “he is a boss ise He died very recently, and this large 
volume, in which iiniscence bears to compilatio m the pro portion 


ue 1 
intole ac deal of 





of repo halve 1yworth of bread to the 
sack, pears to be the first atte mpt to supply the demand for me- 


mori le. YF the ‘**m reat American advocate.” H: appily for us, wh: 
ever else it contains it does not include ae a collection of 
Cc ‘ho: ite’s speeches. These are to be published under the aus P ices of 
his proud and sorrowing family. The specimens of the: 
are quite enough for the gratification 1 of, at least, our curi 
The book, with all its sins of omission and commission. 
lack interest for English readers. It 
revelation aracter and career of an 





loes not 
gives a pretty full 


: . 
American lawyer, who 


a certain 
of the ch 





rose to great distinction in his profession, and might, it is even 
hinted, have been President of the United States had his ambition 
lain that way. It, therefore, offers abundant matter for parallel and 
contrast between the English and American bars, and so far is worth 

i little attention. That it is written in a strain of exaggerated admi- 
ration, and is full of sins against go ave taste, is verv true; but it 
abounds with facts, as well as with tawdry rhetoric ot Mr. Choate’s 

ind of Mr. Parker's own. The ies Rare ‘which Mr. Choate excites 
in Mr. Parker is by no means an isolated phenomenon ; it is largely 
shared by the inhabitants of entignte ned Boston ; and _thi t such a 
man should be so admired is not the least curious and instructive item 


of hn whole business. 
r. Choate was a native « of Massachus setts, and was born in 1799. 


His college career was so distin suis shed, that t long before he left it 
‘*he was qualified,” says his e1 ith 1usiastic biogr: :pher, ** to be a pro- 

fessor in any University in Ameri ‘a a Lise whic +h woul | i he ive been 

higher if we had been tol di qua l to pr 

He prefe t j 


and repaired to Washington to prosecute his studies in the office of 
the Attorney-General of the United States. From this eminent 
functionary he gained little personally; since, as he told Mr. Parker, 
‘the did not see much of Wirt himself; for the Attorney-General was 
prostrated a good deal of the time by a difficulty in his head, arising from 
the exhaustion of oflicial labour”—a circumstance which in this 
country would have led to a demand for his resignation. He then 
‘opened office” in his native State, and in 1825 was admitted to 
the bar of the Supreme Judicial Court. His success was immediate 
With the exception of a gentleman named William Pinkney, there 
had never been such an advocate in the States. He rose to the top 
of his profession, and might have beena judge if he had chosen. He 
represented his native State in Congress, and was spoken of as a 
possible President. But he was wedded to the bar, and died with 
harness on his back in the course of last year. 

The division of the bar into departments which obtains I 
country seems not to exist in America. Had he been an Englishman, 
Mr. Choate would have probably gone to the Old Bailey bar ; 
the States he cultivated every br: anch of his profession. He was great 
with juries, and part of his success seems to have arisen from his 
use of sesquipedalian words. On this subject the admiring Parker 
says: 

I do not believe any man in America, if even in the world since Adam, had 
such a remarkable vocabulary of language as he had. It was the language of 
learning, of literature, of romance, of art, of newspapers, of slang even, all 
mixed up together. But chiefly, I think, he delighted in long words—* long- 
tailed words in osity and ation.” I asked him once how he supposed t at} 
jury before him of farmers and workmen were going to unders stand that deiuge 











iain 


of dictionaries with which for three hours he had over rwhe Imed them. ‘* Well,” 
said he, laughing, “‘they know which side I’m on, an 1 they know I spoke a@ 


great while, and that’s enough for them to know about it. 

To “study the jury ” was with “the great American advocate ” 
mere metaphor, as the following passagc testifies : 

Mr. Choate’s appeal to the jury began long before his final argument ; it 
began when he first took his seat before them and looked into their eyes. He 
generally contrived to get his position as near te them as was convenient: if 
possible, having his table close to the bar, in front of their seats, an¢ d separated 
a them only by a narrow space for passage. hen he looked over them and 
began to study them. Long before the evidence was in, either by observati 
or in quiry, he had learned the quality of every one of them. It is said d that a a 
considerable portion of Mr. Webster’s closing appeal in the great Salem [ 
case was intended especially for one juror of a very conscientious characte er. 
Many and many a time Mr. Choate directed solid masses of his oratoric artil- 
lery upon the heart or head of a peculiar juryman, whose indivi luality y he bad 
learned during the trial. I saw him once in an argument — straight up to 
a juryman, and say, ‘Sir, I address myself to you. I will convince on W, 
if you will give me your attention ;” and then he proceeded to launch upon 
him a fiery storm of logical thunderbolts to conquer or paralyse what he saw 
was his deadly hostility. Frequently, when he was in a case, he has said to » 








“That juryman in front,” or “that man on the back seat, are the on!) 3] 
fear. The foreman, thank God, is all right.” Or again he would Is be Pediat 
you see that sombre- looking individual in the midd! le? His private history 
makes him loth to believe us;” or, “‘ That man there thinks he knows so muc®, 


he’s determined to have it all his own way.” Thus he daguerreotyped their 
individual characters on his mind before he spoke to them. 
: pclae 

As a spec " his legal style take the following : 

Mr. Choate made a great passage in the case of ‘ Shaw v. Worcester Rail- 
which was one of the last trials of much popu lar interest that he was 
The person injured by the collision of the cars with his w 

to have been intoxi- 
the witness said he 





cimen ol 


road,” 
engaged in. 
which was the subject of the suit, was said, by a witness, 
cated at the time he was driving. On cross-examination 















knew it, because he leant over him and perceived his breath, which s l as 
if ‘he had — d trinkin ig gin and brandy.” Commenting on this wi at 
power, Choate said: ‘This witness swears he stood by the dying ma 1 his 
last mo ments. “Wh 1at was he there for?” he shouted out; ‘“ was it ‘to a ister 
those assiduities neg are ordinarily proffered at the bedside of dy men ? 
Was it to extend to him the consolations of that religion which for ¢ n 
hundred years has comforted the world? No, gentlemen, no. He lea er 
the depart sufferer; he bends his face nearer and nearer to him—and what 
does he in a voice of thunder], What does he do 2 Smells ‘ d 
brandy !” 

‘I think this,” quoth the admiring Parker, “the most effective 
anti-climax ever achieved in our courts.” The reader will not 


surprised after this to hear that, acc: rding to 
biographer himself, Mr. Choate never argu 


ml ey 
he was content to make small cases great. TT] at case s, we pre- 











sume, were taken to advocates less devo ted to sett clea It is not 
wonderful that he only official position he ever filled, that of 

ttorney-Gener ‘his State, an appointment which he ree ived it 
1852, “his prosecutions were not gene rally successful.” Yet, from 
the noise he made, the audiences which he drew, and his f 
dictionary-words, this stump orator was offered the Attorney-( 1. 
ship of the United States, and might even have been a judze their 
i Ry teeny He declined to apply for it, saying, with | . 
teristic folly and ec neeit ‘‘ Washineton is very attractive, but 
Was! ineton shut uy e lobby and on the bench of the S 
Court.” To be and to adn linister j a sn r 
to Mr. Choate, compared with the glory « o the s 
Massachusetts juries. 

Our readers have pr had enough of Mr. Choat 
biographer, and have drawn their own conclusions as to the 
public paca han and sentiment in a country where sucha m i 
| i i placed 1 3 

1 that he was man 

w! ur " npt | 
th him s 
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one specimen may suffice: ‘‘ A friend meeting him one ten-degrees- 
below Zero morning in the winter, said, “ How cold it is, Mr. Choate. 
‘Well, it is not absolutely tropical,’ he replied with a most mirthful 
emphasis.” What Mr. Parker adds by way of comment is matchless : 


‘Mr. Choate’s body sometimes got tired ; his mind, so far as I could 
see, never.” Is it possible that he did not succumb to the intellectual 


fatigue of such brilliant replies as the tropical one? 
conclusion on the title of the book. The genuine reminiscences of 
Mr. Parker consist of a number of jottings of remarks which he 
heard fall from the lips of the ‘‘ great American advocate,” in whose 
office he was for some time. They consist of oracular dicta, of which 
a single specimen will suffice: ‘‘ Webster a nice eater, not a gross one. 
Youth is the time to husband, and not try your constitution.” The 
connection between the two remarks is as difficult of discovery as 
their claim to be published at all. 


A word in 








A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

The Christmas Week: a 
Curistmas, M.A.,F.R.S 
Black. pp: 192. 1859. 
WW! SOMETIMES FEEL ALMOST INCLINED to regret 
that the normal type of the antique hero or heroine is so gene- 
rally - scarded by modern writers ot tales and novels. Our sympathies, 
if not our tears, went more readily with the personage who was a 
pattern of all the virtues embodied in the Decalogue, and had as well 
the corporeal graces of a heathen Apollo or Aphrodite. Of course we 
were = ll aware that Fate wouid not be for ever malicious to such a 
paragon, and that the persecute 1 hero or heroine, as the case might be, 
would emerge with tenfold lustre undimmed by former saiech ances, 
We knew also that this - ‘To must conc — le his novel career | vy being 
le not only completely happy in great matters, but also in small. 
Nor would it be sufficient th: at he should come une xpectedly into a 
vast fortune and marry a beautiful and accomplished wife, &e. ; but 
it was equally indispens sable that ever 'y one who had disliked him should 
be pr inished and humiliated conte emporaneously with the hero’s acces- 
sion to fortune, as that all persons who had at any time aided or pitied 
him should be rewarded, not necessarily so much by Fortunatus him- 
self as by a Deus ex machina i in the shape of a benevolent Providence, 
who would be certain to ultimat ly overthrow his enemies and 1 bless 
his fric To use a simile, not only must the fortunate hero win the 
Derby, but he must at the very same time possess a donkey who 
carries off the prize for asinine ellence. In a word, the writer 
always would, if we may use lgarism, ‘* go the whole hog” in 
heaping prosperity on his hero. der such circumstances, we see ” 
possible advantage in making the hero or heroine ugly or stupid L, 
Indeed, we see rather for, a3 in all probability 
neither we ourselves ‘“quaintances have ever known 
rey such an Ad ribed, we may be 
pardoned for thinking that, if there were such a person, he ought to 
be rewarded in all possible ways. G 
irtus is not less than poeti 
blessings which he f 
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) receives so fre ly on Dp: aper, he might well unite in 
hims all m« ntal and corporeal exce llencies. 
7 the hastily-written little story which we haye from the 
pen oi Professor Christmas, the new novelistic theory is carried 
out. The Rev. Samuel Tugwell is a good Christian, th 


though not a 





muscular one. He is not very talented, and he is “short, rather 

on " S . * mr . ° ° 
clumsy, with sandy hair and freckles. ‘‘There is nothing heroic 
about him,” we are told, and yet he is rewarded like a hero who also 


happens to be a curate. That there is nothing very heroic about him 


we can w ell belie ve, when he is introduced to us as ‘“* weeping aloud ” 








. Christmas bill which he has not the means of paying. Pliny 
tells us of certain an ees that will fatten on smoke, and certainly 
Ate Ts awall ae ° : 
Mr. Lugwell waxes fat in prosperity as mysteriously as P liny’s smoke- 


“piges a : 
fed animals. We ask our ieatnion readers to recollect that he is not 

















a Duke nor even a Marquis, but only a curate vith a wife and six chil- 
dren, so he cannot marry an heiress ; ier handsome nor talented 
x °.9 1 rd . 
and with apparently but one frien poten eccentric, and poor 
y ne + » , NJ + >» . ¢ 7 
clergyman, the Rev. Stewart Penn. Yet in one short "week what 
y 454 > > 2 mr “* , rer 
benefit s does Providence shower on Tuewell’s “sandy” head! To b« 
va ten : pee, ' : 
: has had his cuantum of misfortunes previously, in order, 
1 p his after-accumulative prosperity. But if he 
1 | 4 7 7 i 
l 1es by t he can count his blessings by: 
S( hen—and of course we must begin w sche small 
“3. : pee) ee a, e 
things, as as xpecrediy received an income or many 
hundreds s per annum will hardly e for a box of oranges—Mr. Tug- 
well receives imprimis a hamper of Christmas delicacies from some 
unknown friend; next comes a butcher, or rather his wife. on the 
<  « 1 - ae ~ 
stage, to apolog ving had the unchristianity 


ag ge se 
supplying Mr. ith meat on credit, 


+ 
t 
it 





4 " an . 7 = . 
that he will henceforth eat daintiest mutton and st 
without ever thinking of yaym then follows a not 
> had . 1 " 1 
y that a Mrs. De Spence r has been kind enough t¢ 


leave one of the Miss Tugwells a large fortune, and 
Tugwell a considerable lecacy: next ge ; 


comes an accomplish 








lem -o tho per annum, to propose 
his mother’s consent) for babs, J paed then arrives 
mes yer to say that an attorney has abandoned suddenly a larg 
cl y 1] cally Mr. T well owed hs dues ; next come s a} 
] with a che for 1 for Mr. Tugwell fr his f ector 





} 





who suddenly feels conscience-smitten for having employed Mr. T 
as curate for three years at a salary of 60/. per annum, instead 9; 
one hundred guineas ; and finally, as a climax, the curate becomes 
rector, and exchanges his 602. for 12007, per annum. We suppose j; 
is almost unnecessary to add that all Mr. Tugwell’s former friends are 
duly rewarded, and his enemies just as duly punished. If we pas: 
over the extreme improbability and clumsiness of the plot, the st: ory 
is pleasantly told enough, and is probably as good as the great 
majority of those which are thrown off, currente calamo, for the 
benefit ‘of readers at the present so- -called festive season. ‘That the 
tale before us is hastily written we think we have sufficiently shown ; 
and we may add that the name of one of the few personages 
introduced is given as Carrondale, Carrington, and Carrondeal. 
As Professor Christmas appears to labour under the idea that ar 
eminent solicitor can blossom at once into an equally eminent bar- 
rister, we may remind him that the former gentleman in order to bi 
called to the bar would be obliged to commence at the bottom of 
the ladder, and serve his three years’ apprenticeship inkeeping terms, 
just like the veriest legal neophyte. As, too, we are talking about 
the law, we may perhaps mention a somewhat novel suggestion of 
the Professor’s relative to poaching: “Cannot the game laws,” asks 
Mr. Christmas, “be so modified as to remove half the evil, so as t 
put the poacher in the position of the thief?’ We think such a 
enactment would be rather more objectionable than, under the pre 
sent legal régime, turning a solicitor instanter into a ready-made 
barrister. 

In conclusion, we may congratulate Professor Christmas that he 
practises what he preaches, and that he feels what he doubtless some- 
times tells his congregation they ought to feel. The Professor, 
although he ‘has gone through as much ill-treatment, suffered as 
much persecution, and been the mark for as much hatred, malice, and 
all ll uncharitableness as most men of his age and standing,” is yet, we 

re happy to say, of opinion that there is a great deal of good to be 
discovered in poor human nature. This is an admirable though some- 
what trite sentiment, with which we thoroughly agree, though, as 
hitherto our share of persecution individually ‘has been small, we can 
only hope that if we should ever be “the mark for as much hatred, 
envy, and all uncharitableness” as Professor Christmas has been, w 
be able to think as charitably of mankind as he does. 


PO19 


shall be al 








WEDGWOOD’'S DICTIONARY OF ENC 
A Dictionary of ono er gs a By 
M.A., late Fellow of Chr. Coll., Cam. V« 
Triibner and Co. 1859. pp- ag 
iY THE VERY INGENIOUS INTRODUCTION 
his dictionary 


GLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
Henste1iGH Wrpawoop, 


1I.(A—D). London: 


v appended to 
y Mr. W edgewood greatly elaborates a theory whic! 
has hitherto been taken eum grano salis, even by its most oat nt 
supporters. Up to the present time most persons who have thoug 
anything about the matter have been content to allow that oe 
im ‘de ‘veloped from roots or skeletons of articulate sound, ent lowed 
with distinct and often very abstract meaning, but incapable of being 
actually used i in spe ech, until properly clothed in grammatical forms.” 
Mr. W e¢ low ood 
Now in what condition is it “7 that roots could have existed, 
™ ev were actually used in speech? If it be suggested that they were implante 
by Nature in the mind of man, as some people have supposed that the bones of 
mammoths were created, at the same stroke with the other materials of the 
strata in which they are buried—we can only say that it is directly opp posed t 
anything we observe in infants of the present day. But if it be said 
one supposes that the roots, as such, ever had independe ent existence; - at ‘Abies 


asks ° 


before 





are merely fictions of the grammarians to indicate the core of a group of 
ords having similar significations, in which sense the term will always i 
used in the present work; or if they are regarded as the remains of some former 





condition of language, then they cease to afford a solid resting-place, and the 
origin of the roots themselves becomes as fit an object of inquiry, as of th 
vords in actual use at the present day. Nor will the curiosity of a rational 
uirer be satisfied until he meets with a princ iple adequate to give rise to the 
use of language in a being with a mental constitution, such as he is consciot 
of in himself, or observes in the course of development in the infants gr cee 
up around him. 















This principle Mr. Wedgwood considers i is to be found in Onoma- 
I | 
toy 1, 2.¢., When a word is formed to imit ate or represent a sound 


ristic of the object it 1s 
&e. Now, alth 
lat cert: ain 
in to the direct imitation < 
regarded as as 


as 
, of a legitimate position in language. “Mr 


inte nde d to de 
VW 


signate, as ** bang, 
ugh nearly all writers on language have 
words—-and there are not a few of a m—ow' 
itati f sounds, yet these words have not 

) tard claimants to 

° W edgwood, in 





bs 4 7 
exceptional, but also 





a very ingenious manner, attempts to show that the principle of imi- 
tation has a far wider range than most persons will be at first inclined 
to In an introduction remarkable, as we just stated, for its 
ir as well as for logical clearness, he traces in a number 


ndurance, continuance, 
} 


“esthee xpressi ion of ideas that involve e 
silence. to an 


imitative root, and fairly argues for the 
oseibility of expressing any other idea on the same principle. He 
POSSIDUlt ot expre ssing any other 1€ea on tne same princiy le. il 


goes on to say that 


A derivation then in the followir 
2 utmost 


be considered as having 
limit when it is traced to an imita In the great 
of instances we are forced to ston far short of this, and 1 must be s pa ors 
if we are able to bring to light some portion of the process by which the form 


g pages will only 
rat 






tive root 











of the word and the actual signifie: ation he ave been attained. One im iportant 
cons ence of the foregoing theory o f rmatic n of tenguege must not be 
verlooked; th z it accounts for those coinci th are occa- 
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sionally found in the most remote languages, irrespective of the question whether 
the common forms of speech are the lingering remnants of a common ancestry. 

Mr. Wedgwood also explains that he has, asa rule, ‘‘ omitted words 
of classical derivation, whether immediate or through the French, 
unless sufficiently disguised in form to require explanation, or in cases 
where the meaning of a word has been greatly modified during its 
residence in a foreign soil, or where it seemed desirable to point out 
relations not commonly recognised by our classical scholars.” He 
certainly cannot be said to have drawn the line very tightly when we 
find within the space of afew pages such words as ‘‘ chaste,” ‘* con- 
sign,” “citron,” ‘clavicle,’ ‘ conjure,” “cordial,” “clyster,” 
‘‘ charm,” “‘ church,” ‘ canon,” &c. &e. 

Mr. Trench’s interesting little volumes on “ The Study of Language,” 
and “ English Past and Present,” have been at least so far useful 
that they have led numbers of readers to understand that the study 
of etymology is as amusing as it is useful. But the light, gossiping 
pages of the Dean of Westminster may be supposed to have attrac- 
tions which cannot be found in the columns of adictionary. If, how- 
ever, any reader suppeses that because a book is written in a diction: ry 
style it must nece ssarily be dull, we simply refer him to Mr. Wedg 
wood's volume. It is one of the most delightful works we have ever 
met with, and at the same time one of the most instructive. 

We will just take a word or two at haphazard and examin “ep : 

*“ Bachelor—V oltaire, in his ‘ Account of the Origin o f Chivalry, ” ex. 
plains as follows : “‘ The principal lords who entered into the con- 
fraternity of knights used to send their sons to each other to b 
educated, far from their parents, in the mysteries of chivalry. Thes 
youths before they arrived at the age of twenty-one, were called 
bachelors or bas-chevaliers, i.e., infe rior knights, and after that age 


t 











were qualified to receive the order.” Dean Trench unhesitatingly 
gives Lus-chevalier asthe con npos ition of the word ‘‘bachelor,”’ probably 
takin; rom the source we have just mentioned. Mr. Wedgwood, 
on the other hand, believes the word “bachelor” to come directly from 
a Celtic root, Bachgenin Welsh means a boy; which word is pos- 
sibly compoun ided of bach, little, and gent, to be born. From baci 

QO} bac 1g nm comes the F ‘rench bacelle, baceller, bacelerie, baci: age ; 


la , bachelier. VW e are 








and b yy a second: ry formation bacheler, bach 
inclined to think this theory much more probable than that generally 





again - word ‘“charlatan.” In Napier’ is 
we find the following: ‘“ The ¢ xploits of Charlemagne wi 














chanted in romantic numbers and adorned with fiery superstitions by 
groups of itinerants, thence called charlatans.” This is plausible 
enough, but apparently it wo res not pass muster with Mr. Wedg- 
wood, who connects the ‘ench “ che arlatan” with the Italian “ ciarla- 
tore” and the Spanish ‘ ‘ 
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the expression would be O che crimine! 
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is probably a small lump, that * butcher per rly means 
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nterer of goats, or that auoy and the Latin word ** le? are 
r connected. The uses of etymology are so obvious, that we 
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MEETING AGAIN. 
Go quick—go quick—go quick, 





Go slow—go slow—go slow 



































































Oh Time, ~oh Time, oh Time! Oh Time, oh Time, oh Time 
Because I am to meet } Because I am to quit 

My love at vesper chime. My love at midnight chim 
But, ah, thou hearest not! But, ah, thou hearest not 


Here emptiness and iteration are twin children which no one need 
be in a great anxiety to father ; but let us see whether there is no set- 
off? Yes, here it is in the prologue, where we read of 

Sapphires of Faith, great emeralds of Hope, 
Rubies of Fervor, topazes of Pureness. 





Neither in one quotation nor the other is the real poet visible 





you wish to see Mr. Townshend in the full plenitude of his wealth, v 
must follow him through ‘* The Second Gate,” till you arrive at some- 


) 

I 
} 
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thing like seventy sonnets. These, on a subject which is always 
delicious delirium to a poet, are, to our thinking, almost 
anything in the language. Love rarely has had a more eloquen 
advocate than is to be found here. There is as much method in th 
sonnets as ever Wo rdsworth displayed, and much more s 
more of these by-and-by 

The title of this book, ‘ ‘The Three Gates,” will require an expla- 
nation for those of our readers who may not see Mr. Townshend 
book. It is founded on “a legend of old days.” Before the 


























could reach E lysium it had to pass throuch three gates, wl wel 
placed in three walls ich gate was difficult to find, and “only tl 
true could see it.” W e heartily concur with Mr. Townshend when | 
savs: j 

Those antique tales are shadows of g1 ut 

Who in this age of verities and scientific activities can fully « 
preh nd what rich blood flowed into Greek existence » thir ugh t 
p of a beautiful mythology? Not the least pious, and « 
tainly not the least instructive portion of the S , are 





parables of Jesus of Nazareth. It is the busing SS ( 

t of those mystic tales lessons applical to humanity; in oth 
words, as Alexander Smith says, “to wring from them their mean- 
i * Tt is almost idle to say » three cates alre ady mentio1 














have 1 substa tive form, yet on m a forms of beauty 
ignificance. What are those gates, as the poet explains th 

They ar ‘The Mystery of Evil;” secondly, ‘ Love ;” thir 

“Th * fo of Love subjects grand enough and comprehens 


ugh for the most ambitious poet. It is out of the middle gate, v 
k. that Mr. Townshend has walked = most triumphat : 
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Sorrows may be cheaply purchased if man may buy them with sucl 
belt lit is precisely since Mr. Townshend encourages this ch 
we have no relish for the first division of his poen 
man go moaning through life’s pilgrimage becaus 
ris a field of infinite havoc 2? God has not tortured hin 
a sight of this havoc, yet he hunts for it through a microscoj 


What if the whale kills millions of animalcula by a breath, or th 
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heart. One only, taken at random, will be sufficient to show their 
excellence: 
Come! Let us laugh at the old worldly modes, 
And seek new life in Nature’s deathless power ! 
We'll leave the dust unto the beaten roads, 
And in the meadows look upon the flower 
Fresh as it ever bloom'd in Eden’s bower. 
Yes; the night-torch of revels burneth dim, 
But bright as childhood is the morning hour. 
Disnatured man may droop, but bright birds skim 
rhe air and waters. If we meet the bee, 
She will have honey underneath her wing, 
No bag of scandal! If the blackbird sing 
For us, ‘twill be no tale of calumny , 
If the brook prattle by, she will not tell 
Her neighbour’s faults: so shall we prosper well 








READE’S LIBERTY HALL. 
Liberty Hall, Oxon. By W. Wiswarp Reave. 
Charles J. Skeet. 1860. 
| ET US EXTRACT one of the concluding sentences of the last 
4 of these volumes. Whether the author meant it to be so or not 
we cannot say, but it appears to us to form an apt commentary on what 
has gone before. “Thus a book was made—clumsy, disjointed, 
and unconsecutive—a book written at two different eras, and 
in two different styles—here spotted with those vulgarities 
which youth mistakes for power, and with those awkward jests 
which may scarcely be strained to the title of jocularity ; — 
filled with those rhapsodies which are misunderstood and ridiculed } 
hose who have never felt and can never appreciate them.” Stanly 
t relates to Oxford in these pages is laboriously and 
extravagantly absurd; nor is this extravagance relieved by the 


hard bitter abuse of Oxford and everything belonging t to it. Whether 
Mr. Reade has ever been a member of that U niversity we cannot say; 
but he ought to know that Fellows and Tutors are not allowed to 
marry ; that no Proctor of that University ever yet insisted upon a 
fine of a sovereign being paid by an undergraduate in 960 farthings ; 
that the Oxford Union is not ** conducted on the model jail and La 
Trappe system ;” that the Chancellor of Oxford is not a Lord Chan- 
cellor; that there is no authenticated instance of a Vice-Chancellor 
ing ridden a race in the High-street with a prostitute; and that Ox- 
ford examiners have at least such a respect for genders as not to write 
lassis primus after the name of a successful examinee, By the time 
> har d r # ‘hed the middle of the second volume we were so tired of 
blundering peevishness which the mere name of Oxford 
seems to geen in the writer, that we had almost sacle further 
Had we done so, we should have treated Mr. 

teade mcr some injustice. The latter portion of the second volume, 


In 3 vols. 


> 
Ll 








l 
hese pages. 





and the whole of the third, almost redeem the shortcomings we have 
s110¢ , . ] 
just noted. Dull coarseness has here given place to genuine artistic 


and the writer is no longer simply 





ludicrous when he 


means to be pathetic. Never yet, we should suppose, except 
n these pages, has one Oxford undergraduate addressed another 


has just seen for the first time in his life with 
as ‘*Come here, my poor child, sit down on 

this footstool by my feet, and I will tell you what this 
People who are bent on pathos generally, we should 

imagine, reserve their “ choking voices” and ‘eyes bent with ineffable 
’ for others than total s strangers. Nor, again, does such 
following usually pass between a brother and a sister, 
even though that brother be an Oxford sadaeinidinie ‘Damn it, 
u oared her brother, shaking r himself furiously, ‘+ how 


wi} ] 
whom ne 

} ’ ] 
such words 


woman is.” 





h: ive made me.” 
m™ ee 
Phe highest praise we can be 
hese volumes i t 
W hile we depl wre the Mezentian union 


7 nhot you 


it almost atones for what has gone before. 
f life and death, of vigour 
, which we find in these pages, we have no hesitation in 


saying that the third volume, though often strangely and indeed un- 


und imbe cilit 











“a } y i e . Ee . . 
ple: santly fantastical, leads us to think that the writer may ulti- 
. = a > 4 . 7 e 
nately achieve no despicable position in literature. 

The B Playhook of Science: including the various Manipulations d 
irra ts of Chemical and Philosophic al Apparatus require the suc 

‘ Perfor of Scientific Experincnts, in Tilustration of the Ele- 


itary Branches of Chemistry and Natural Philoso phy. By fons HENRY 
Pepper, F.C.S., &c. Illustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings, 
iefly executed from the author’s sketches, by H. G. Hine.—This is a 
te repertory of science in all its branches, written in a delightfully 
mple and natural style. If Mr. a could not write a good book on 





science for boys—and girls too—we should be much surprised. For many 
years past he has been a lecturer at the Polytechnic, and during that time 
s received innumerable letters from youthful members of his various 





liences as to the mode of performing different experiments, &e. The se 
pages comprise all the details respecting a vast number of philosophical 
experiments, and we have not often seen a volume which, we should fanc y; 





yuld be more acceptable to any juvenile reader with a taste for scientific 
pursuits. 

Hindustdnt Primer: containing a First Grammar suited to Beginners, and 

i tbulary TA non Words on various su bjects, together wi h Useful 
P) rases nd Short Stories. y Moyrer Witiiams, M.A., of University 


College, Oxford, 


a ane sie 
Haileybury. 01 


In lia Cr lege, 
.—On e consequence of 
to public competition is 
he successful candidates for some short and 


? 


Under the old system, students who 


t ‘capt of Sanskrit at the East 
rman and Co.) 1860. pp. 72 
Indian writerships having been thrown opet 

a demand on the part of t 
simple introduction to Hindvstini 








stow on the concluding portion of 


Jestation of Antic hrist. 


were intended for the civil and military services were necessarily obliged 
to content themselves with such introductory helps to the Indian dialects 
as their teachers recommended. Now every one must choose for himself, 
and the consequence is a feeling of discontent with the books for- 
merly used. To remedy this Professor Williams has written the little 
volume before us, which, from its eminent simplicity and concise- 
ness, seems admirably calculated to fulfil the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

A New Sentimental Journey. By Cuartes Ariston Coniixs. Witha 
Frontispiece on Steel by the Author. (Chapman and Hall.) pp. 127.— 
The contents of this little volume are probably known to many of our 
readers, as having originally been published in All the Year Round. When 
it first appeared its authorship was, we believe, very generally attributed 
to Mr. Wilkie Collins. The minute and delicate delineation of scenery 
as well as of character, and the skilful word- painting (we use this term in 
its best sense), which we have in these pages, make them by no means 
unworthy of even such a skilful Jittérateur as Mr. Wilkie Collins. We 
now learn from the title-page that ‘A New Sentimental Journey ” was 
written by his brother, Mr. Charles Collins. 

Columbus, or the New World: a Poem. By Brirannicus. (Alfred W. 
Bennett.) pp. 167.—Britannicus having, as he informs us, a short time 
ago accidentally discovered that the late Mr. Rogers had written a poem 
on Columbus, read it, and, feeling dissatisfied with the poet’s treatment 
of his theme, determined himself to indite a poetical offering which should 
be worthy of the fame of the great navigator. Columbus has been long 
a hack subject for school and college prize poems ; and Britannicus’s 
effusions might well pass for an unsuccessful composition in a com- 
mercial academy where Tare and Tret is more valued than the Muse. 
We subjoin two stanzas which are neither better nor worse than the 
others. 

For he had set his mind, 
By bold hy dropathy, 

His country’s limits to enlarge 
U pon the distant s sea 


* 
Columbus strove to calm their fears, 
And the phenomena 
Explained, for he was learned in 
Fire, water, earth, and star, 
Nor did believe they e’er presaged 
Loss, sorrow, storm, or war. 
May we not complain with Juvenal of being 
Vexati toties rauci Theseide Codri? 
Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, delivered 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. Rozertson, M.A., 
the Incumbent. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 1859. pp. 513.—These lectures 
were the last discourses that Mr. Robertson ever delivered from his pulpit. 
That as compositions they would have been improved had he lived to 
revise them we have little doubt; and yet, high as is the standard ot 
thoughtfulness and originality which we expect in everything that comes 
from the pen of this preacher, these pages are not unworthy of that 
high standard. For many reasons the Epistles to the Corinthians allowed 
Mr. Robertson a peculiarly applicable field for his comments; and the 
manner in which he has treated various topics involving different ques- 
tions in Christian casuistry betckens a mind at once fertile and original, 
as well as imbued with the deepest piety. Such discourses as these before 
us, so different from the shallow rhapsodies or tedious hair-splitting which 
are now so much in vogue, may well make us regret that Mr. Robertson 
can never be heard again in the pulpit. This single volume would in itself 
establish a reputation for its writer. 

We have also received a new and revised edition of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Last Four Popes (Hurst and Blackett).——A new and cheaper edition of 
Dr. Lee’s excellent translation of M. Aimé Martin’s Ed ducation of 
Mothers of Families. (W.J. Adams.) The Poetical, Works of Joseph Ad- 
dison; Gay’s Fables; and Somerville’s *‘ Chase,” with Memoirs and Critical 








Dissertations. By the Rev. George Gilfillan. (Edinburgh : James 
Nichol.)——The first three numbers of a reprint of Cobbett’s History of the 


Protestant Reformation in Enaland and Ireland. (Catholic Publishing and 
Bookselling Company.)}—— The Relations of Professional to Liberal Know- 
ledge. A Lecture delivered by Professor Francis Newman in U niversity 
~— London, October 12, 1859. (Bradbury and Evans.)——Parts 
’ XI, XIL., which conclude Mr. Shirley Brooks’s pleasant wey f the 
Gordian Knot. (Bentley.)——The Second Coming of Christ and the Mani- 
(Edinburgh: Lendrum and Sahoo Bat IV. of 
the very beautiful illustrated edition of Longfellow’s Prose Works. 
(Dean and Son.)——A Sermon preached in the Music-hall, Edinburgh, 
by Dr. Alexander, on the occasion of the Death of Professor George Wu- 
son. (Adum and Charles Black.)——Christmas in the Olden Time: its 
Customs and their Origin, (James Pattie.)——Report of the Proceedings 
of the Committee of the Metr opt litan Sunday Rest t 
1858- ‘ 





Association, during 








Sravistics oF Morrauity.—M. Carnot, in a letter to the Journal des Con- 
unces Medicales, states that, notwithstanding the undeniable increase of 
juvenile mortality in France from 1825 to 1855, that country is still in a much 
more favourable condition in that respect than the neighbouring nations, and 
than England in particular. To prove this, he furnishes from the data con- 
tained in M. Legoyt’s Dictionary of Political Economy the following account of 
the number of persons between the ages of 20 and 30 who die in diff t 








ferent coun- 
tries in the course of ten years out of a population of 10,000 individuals :— 
Piedmont, 1545: France, 1560; Styria, 1767; Belgium, 1999; Denmark, 2215; 
Saxony, 2381; Prussia, 2381; England, 3218. Hence it appears that the mor- 
tality of young people is twice as great in England as it is either in Piedmont 
or France. In the year X (1802), the 108 departments which composed France 
contained a popula ation of 34,976,315 inhabitants, 5,736,000 of whom were 
between the ages of 20 and 30. The number of deaths in the course of the year 
was 875,490; of these 44,280 were between those ages, thus giving the ra io of 
77 to 10,000. And at present this ratio bas doubled, being 154 leaths out of 
10,000 lives. The same appears to have taken place all over Europe, so that 
France in this respect is in the same D seycgy as it was before, in comparison 
with other nations. Buffon states that in England the mortality of young 
people was in the eighteenth century much greater than in France, and so iti 

to this day. 
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THE DRAMA. 


HE WORLD is very apt to adhere to a notion it has once taken up, 
and amongst these adhesive figments is the general belief that 
pantomimes are generated for the pleasu re of young children. Nothing, 
however, can be more false; for if we observe ‘their. construction, or look 
at their spectators, we shall find that children not only of the larger 
a of the largest growth frequent them. More grizzled beards than 
beardless chins are to be seen at them, and indeed the writers appeal in 
the most deliberate manner to politicians, legislators, and the gravest 
of men. The Covent Garden Ne is a political thesis, very 
keenly written, and condensing cleverly all the gist of the argu- 
ment as to invasion and veleates ores which we presume the babes 
and sucklings who are the supposed supporters of pantomimes 
would not exactly respond to. Mr. Bridgman, however, was perfectly 
right in indulging his satirical vein, as the roar of — every 
night proves. The introduction also everywhere of the famous Liver- 
pool Letter, with its prompt reply, lets us know who are expected 
to support the pantomimes. Let us therefore get rid of the cant that we 
go to these Christmas podridas for the sake of the youngsters. It may, 
indeed, be doubted if children do not prefer graver spi ect acles, and indeed 
take gravely much that is intended comically, if the faces of children 
are acriterion of feeling. The profound est earnestness may be seen on 
the faces of most of them when the good or “— genius comes shaking 
down in her cloud-capped car from the flies, or when the spangled demon 
rises with his copper countenance from the lower regions. It was a 
shrewd observation of old Montaigne, that the  playings of children are 
their most serious thoughts. The old, indeed, it is who require the excess 
and riot of pantomimes more than children, for with the latter all is fresh- 
ness and novelty, and if there be plenty of action all interests them; and we 
doubt if most would not prefer “ Mazeppa ” or the “ Battle of Waterloo ” at 
Astley’s to any pantomime that could be produced. Theold are blas¢ ; they 
ave heard the Stranger mouth and moralise, Macheth bemoan his evil deeds, 
and Hamlet denounce the world, until they begin to question the correctness 
of their several utterances. They like to have a furious rioting of the 
fancy, and to get into the region of impossibility—the further from 
reality the better. They really give themselves up to unreasoning, and 
would fain believe in coral caves and fairies apparently without stockings 
and with gauze wings. They like to see stalactite caverns peopled by 
mermaids with hair dressed a la mo le. They believe in the fairy with 
blue boots, robust breast, silver wand, and doggerel speech. They like to 
see what are called their gambols by the light of the electric lamp, and 
they would fain believe it all true when the semi-crinolined nymphs ambie 
from side to side of the stage to let their queen leap, jump, toe it, whirl, 
and stand on one leg like the sentinel bird. Here, they feel, is something 
quite unlike common life; nowhere else is this to be seen—no, not 
even at Laurent’s or the Casino. The glory of the transformation scen 
too, enchants them, for it has nothing to do with art, and as little with 
reality. There is nothing like it in the pictures of artists, or 
the works of architects. The eye riots in violence of colour 
and form, and the critics may be—neglected. Hues of the brightest are 
thrown together, and incongruity itself becomes stimulating. All law o 
mind is subverted, and the mere organ gorged with excess of brigh itness. 
It is liked because it is lawless ; and, indeed, this getting away from 
restraint is the secret of the popularity of such entertainments. This 
abandonment of rule is the cause of the universal popularity of the street 
Punch. The will is predominant in us all, and we all sympathise with him 
who indulges his will boldfy. The very excess of Punch makes him a hero 
and popular. A remorseful Punch would stand no chance with the mul- 
titude. True, he has his tremors; but he is soon himself again 
Richard III, the most popular of all English kings and warriors, is, in 
fact, only a grand and royal kind of Punch. = has his will in every- 
thing; and, being all of us essentially wilful, we like to see everything 
carried to the uttermost extreme. 

This brings us to the rationale of Burlesques, now so potently prevalent. 
They are probably not so much liked on account of their actually showing up 
the weaknesses of the works they parody (for this few of them do), but are 
liked because they flout atauthority, and pull down the established, shatter 
the received, and with a kind of novelty assert the will. They indeed 
embody the spirit of mischief, or, to putit at the best, the love of freedom 
degenerated into wilfulness ; and it is a remarkable fact that their authors 
are generally those who have been either cosseted in early luxury and so get 
a war aton hatred of subjection in any form, or who are by nature violent 
and wilful. In all ages we find this revolt against authority ; and every- 
where we also find wise governors allowing it, and even in some cases 
providing opportunities for the feeling to hi ive full vent. Certainly our 
pantomime-time is a kind of mental Saturnalia. 

Some account of the twenty-four Christmas performances in Londo: 
alone may be expected; but we really cannot give it. It would be the 
prossest humbug to pretend we had been to them all; and, to tell the 
truth, we tried to read the accounts of them all in the daily papers, but 
had such a violent determination of nonsense to the head, that in alarm 
for our sanity we were obliged to abandon the idea. Trying to writ: 
from memory, we found such a confusion of heroes and scenes, that we 
were attributing the conduct of Punch to Jack of the Bean 
and were confounding Alfred the Great with Puss in Boots an 
Marquis of Carabas. We got into inextricable and in Recnenus f lifficulties 


with Bishop Valentine of the Haymarket and the Princess Imperiosa of 











the Lyceum, and mingled the burl sques with the broade Yr pantomimes, 
till Boleno and the 
Bull became so 
the effort. 
Lane, Haymarket, 


Bish shop, and King Gi ngribber and the Gold 
confounded in our mind that we abandoned 

What we can speak of from personal knowledge are Drury 
and the St. James’s; aud each of them has its unri 





valled merits 
which the manager seems to stake his reputation. 
strous proportions, and is intended to last longer than any. 
the building it up must have cost no end of money, ingenuity, and it 

dustry—and we really must add, thought. The introduction is all that 
the oldest greybeard, even Nestor himself, could demand. Beverley 
has surpassed himself, Blanchard equalled all his former efforts, and Smitl 
paid more people than ever. The harlequinade is full of humour, for 
both Boleno and Flexmore have capital scenes ; and this perhaps is saying 
more for it than can be said of any other like exhibition. The I Hay market t is 
remarks “ = some very pictorial scenery by Fenton, and a total al nie 
of puns. James's has an unrivalled troupe of capital actors in Mr. 
Tanner’s an Of Covent Garden we can say, from undoubted 
authority, it is the most satrical and elegant of its compeers, and has 
in its light infantry female volunteers a troupe more lik ly ti 
incite than rope ‘linvasion. The Lyceum has a manageress quite equal t 

compete with its former clever and tasteful mistress, and the transfo rm 

ation scene is a combination of great beauty. At the Adelphi the stars 
are Miss Woolgar and Mr. Toole—the last a true humorist. rh 
Olympic owes everything to the genius of Robson, who even reconci 
us to Alfred the Great in a burlesque. His whimsicality is never irre- 
verent, his monstrous eccentricity always pungent and suggestive. He 
can accomplish the great feat of reconciling us to burlesque 
and he alone; as did his great progenitor, John Reeve. At 
Astley’s we have of course horse-play and horse-laugh. 


The pantomime at Drury Lane is a colossal work, on 
It is made in m 
‘his sad 








At the Surrey 
the transpontine Drury Lane, the pantomime is large, gorgeous, and 
abundant. The scenery of Mr. Calcott and the comic wretchedness of 
Mr. Rogers are worth a visit to the Strand. The old boys as well as 
young ones would do well to visit Sadler’s Wells, where they will fin 
the genuine original article, and plenty of people enjoying it. Th 
National Standard is said to possess the finest harlequin (W. Smit! 

any. The City of London is catered for by the Lope de Vv ega of panto- 
mimes, Nelson Od ; and the Pavilion should be the most popular of an} 
pantomime going, for it not only defies all the but 


regular authorities, but 
Lindley Murr: ay himself, thus rioting in the utmost excess of Christmas 


licence. With that “ultima Thule,” the Britannia, we must — our 
brief view of pe December revelries, advising the reader to mi 
unto himself he require any information of this “Neptune ” of th 


metropolitan first system. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS 
4 CASE OF SOME INTEREST and importance to pict 
pic ture-buyers has been settled by private 
Liverpool Assizes. Mr. John Navlor, a wealthy banker at Li iverpo ol, and 
i Il known as a collector of pictures, c: enmnioel med Mr. Pe we 
e-dealer, to find a purchaser for three pictures — Frit! 





arranger 


wh 

















cing in the Olden Time” and “The Conine x of Age, ” by the 
and ‘* The Hawking,” by Landseer. The agreement between ther 
ass Mr. Polak, was, that if a purchaser would give 3500 guineas f 









the pictures, Mr. Polak was to have the 3500 odd shillings for his commissi 
Shortly after this understanding Mr. Polak wrote to Mr. Naylor infor 
hat he had found the required purchaser in Mr. Georgs Pennell, 
who was desirous of seeing the pictures before handing over the 
i ply to this came a letter from Mr. Naylor's clerk, 
to see Mr. Pennell “or any other dealer in the matte f 
pictures.” Some further correspondence took place, from which it appear 
that Mr. Naylor persevered in his determination not to sell the pictures tc 
ler. Shortly afterwards, however, Mr. Polak discovered that Mr. Nayl 
y had sold the pictures to Mr. Pennell, through the aget f ’ 
1ereupon he claimed his commission and expens at it was tl 
r ntality that the transaction had really been carried out, at i 

to be paid by the custom of the trade. Mr. Naylor, on the ot 

ed that he was not so entitled, and after some very angry pro- 

, into which it is not necessary to ¢ r, issue was joi! 

1 the parties, and the case was to have come on to be heard at th 
1 assizes, when bet counsels fortunately — 1 to ) settle 
‘he interest of the case lies in the celebrity of 
which the dispute arose, and in the recognition of tt i 
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yn both sides 































gentleman employs a dealer to find a purchaser for his pi al 
does find one accordingly, it isnot permissible for the gentleman to ce tl 
transaction, either by himself or any other agency, without paying | ss 
to the agent gags age ta Phis seems not hing but equitable. = 

The drawing for the prizes in connection with tl ie Liverpool Art Union t 
place on the ‘Sth inst. The number of tickets sold, at one shilling each, 1 
32,000, thus allowing nearly 1300/7. to be expended in —_— 

Last week Messrs. Southgate and Barrett, at their auction-rooms, ! 
stre red to public auction Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Ar . 
engraved plates, the production of which cost 50,000/. r 200 

We are requested to state that the arrangement and lal I 
forming the English Gallery at the South Kensington ent 
the work of Mr. Wornum, as the officer of the trust ees of Ga 
Those trustees made s-onpeniiion to the removal ¢ the pic st 

t 


he Sou zton Museum, but merely stipulated for a 
what is. in fact, a separate collection: in order that those of the pu 
thither to see pictures may not be forced to pass through rooms containing mis- 


s collections in which they may possibly take no interest. 





















An appropriate red granite monument, with bronze medallion bust 
late Sir Henry Bishop, has recently been erecte .d over his remains at Fir 
Cemetery. The monument is about ten feet high, and beautifully polis 
Phe f owir ng is inscribed on the monument: ‘Io the memory of Sir Henr 
Bishop, Knt., Professor of Music in the University of Oxford Bort 1 15¢! Nov 
rt 7, died 30th April, 1856. This monument i n gr 
e of the de light received bv his a rs durir j ars, 
popular and pleasing contributions to the treasures of English 
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Mr. F ith, in a letter to the J/Justrated Lo ndon News, denies the rumour that 
t ith of Mr. Frank Stone was caused by disappointment on the result of the 
recent bestowal of academic honours. Mr. Frith says: ‘*Some days before the 
electi 1 at the Royal Academy. Mr. Stone had received what he described to 
me as his death warrant from an eminent physician, who had informed him « of 
the fatal nature of the malady that afflicted him. I was with Mr. Stone s few 
irs before his death, and, after the election of the Academicians, he spoke of 
lection of his fri iend Mr. Philip with great pleasure, and with out a thought 
vy or regret. Indeed, his mind, undisturbed by aspirations efter a 
honours, was Alle d with a desire to be prepared for the change that he felt sure 
shortly awaited him.’ 

A Government school of design has been established for some years at 
Worcester, and on Tuesday ev ening the eighth annual meetirg was | ield for the 

vard of prizes. Lord Ward presided, and the report stated that yore : the 
last year 292 students have received instruction in the cet tral school, : 

~anch had been opened at Pershore. The local public schools also rec 
instruction in drawing; 600 school children receive ‘d instruction in element 
irawing, so that upwards of 900 persons received more or less instruction 
through this institution. The Government Inspector reported the condition of 
the school to be * altogether satisfactory.” With regard to funds, however, the 
xpenditure had for the last two or three years exceeded the income. Lord 
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Ward and Sir E. A. H. Lechmere were the principal speakers, and bot! 
scholars to increased exertions. 
An American correspondent says: “A native sculptor, whose talent ! 
revealed during the last six years, has put a work on exhibition, wt 
ting much attention. The ‘White Captive,’ ! yy Palmer, is the pi 
hich I refer. It is a rer resentation n of a girl taken by the Indians, and b 
23s a prisoner. The attitude which the artist has the opportunity of repre 
ing is improved to the best advantage in exhibiting the delicate female form. 
The statue is hardly inferior to Power's celebrated ‘‘ Greek Slave.” Some, and 
perhaps the majority, pre fer the decided expression and attitude of the former 
the ‘more yielding and pliant pose of the latter. Among th 1e works w 
ve gained Mr. Palmer 7 opularity are various busts and alto-relievos.’ 
same correspondent says: “ Probably at no former period has there been suc h ar 
extended interest in the fine arts as there is now. Private citizens are collect- 
ing extended galleries, and paying artists liberal p prices. Among the m ost pro- 
minent of these are those of Auguste Be elmont, the of the 
thschilds, and of Messrs. Aspinwall and Webb, gentlem: en wane have 
amassed large fortunes in mercantile pursuits. At certain periods these ga 
leries are thrown open to the publ ider various restrictions. The popula 
ste is cultivated by suc h liberality as this to an extent which would hardly 
supposed possible. Then, of late, gentlemen of taste in some of our larger 
vyns and smaller cities have conceived the idea of gathering togetl 
se private collections such pieces as their owners are willi 
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por 1us extemporising galleries of no insignificant me 
H + + ’ 
Ww the public at prices so low, that the cost of colle 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 














¢¢ (7ICTORINE ” HAS KEPT POSSESSION of the Covent Garden stag 
\ without change, from theevening of a first representation till n g 
present week, however, the opera has undergone the process of curtailment, 
igh not to a very great extent. But notwithstanding the care and 1- 
ration bestowed 7ictorine ” improves upon acquaintance, nor 
sical production does it meet well-tempered enthusiasm 

sually betokens innate worth an asting popularity. Within the 

ten days the Royal English Opera House — said to | t] 

emple of the kind existing—has been visited by 


f the musie-loving public, resi of the metropolis and the r 


bout. Nor by them only. Many eminent musicians as well as 





















art divine,” from various parts of the new and old world, have 

f the last “ entirely new opera;” and should they happen to det t I 
vn minds the merits of English lyric compositions by ‘ Victorine,” we can 
ily say that the country which can yet point to a Balfe, Barnett. 
Macfarren, Wallace, and others, will be unfairly judged of. On M 


} than hea «ct 
ng the 1 1umber reater than the 





‘of applicants for admission was far g 


building could accommodate, although the weather was aaght but 
Sacred Harmoni ic Society gave another performance of jah 
i ‘rid , preceding ( tmas-day. As on the wh 
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Wit h Mme. Rudersdorf, her energetic and effective mode of representing the 

‘* Messiah” music, the public have long been familiar; but with the lady who 
undertook the other part they are but little acquainted as an oratorio singer. 
Mi ss Baxter is unquestionably an excellent musician, and she made the most 
audable exertions towards a satisfactory acquittal ; but, as her voice is inade- 
quate both in depth and volume to the music written, our commendation cannot 
go beyond the attempt to do Handel and herself justice. Of Mr. Perren it is 
only necessary to say that he sustained his well-won reputation. Mr. Patey’s 
voice is much too small for many of the grave and ponderous passages scattered 
among the bass solos, but the energy and confidence displayed throughout 
frequently atoned for physical deficiencies. The young gentleman met with a 
very favourable reception. Although the band was not, numerically speaking, 
stro ong, the instrumentalists were men of high standing, while the judgment 
and ability displayed by Mr. Chipp at the organ served to fill up every point 
that t might otherwise have been considered weak, Upon the whole, this was 
the best performance of the “ popular oratorio” series, 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
'TATISTICAL SOCIETY.—Dec. 20, Colonel Sykes, V.P., M.P., in the chair 
' —Samuel Whitbread, Esq.. M.P., the Rev. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., John 
les, H. J. Phillips, and H. R. Sharman, Esqrs., _ elected Fellows of the 
society. Mr. David Chadwick, Tre asurer of Salford, read a paper “On the 
Rate of W ages in Manchester and Salford and the _ facturing Districts of 
Lancashire, during the last Twenty Years.” The author commenced by stating 
that—at the request of Mr. Newmarch on behalf of the Statistical Society, and 
of Mr. Fleming on behalf of the Manchester C hamber of Commerce—he had 
been induced to undertake a statistical inquiry into the rate of wages in the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire ; but, owing to the equally strong objec- 
tions entertained by both mas ters and operatives against supply ing the requisite 
information, he, in common with all other writers on this particular subject, 
had had great difficulties to contend witb. He had, however, spared no pains 
or labour to o tain reliable results. By means of repeated applications, per- 
sonally or by circular, to the principal employers, he succeeded at length in 
ol taining a large number of returns; and from the most trustworthy of these 
returns, after careful ly arranging and collating them, he had deduced the ave- 
rage wages paid in each trade and ocenpation. The author did not intend to 
enter into the question of the demand for and supply of labour in the variou 
trades, but proposed to confine himself to a statement of the actual average— 
not weekly—earnings in each trade, and to the simple record of any extraordi- 
nary circumstances or facts affecting the rise or fall of the rates of wages in 
some of the principal branches of trade. The author divided his “a subject int 
fe “Hct heads:—(1) Cotton manufacturing trades; (2) Silk and other 












manufacturing trades; (3) Building trades; (4) Mechanical trades and workers 
in metals; (5) Miscellaneous trades (6) Coal mining; (7) Agricultural 
labourers ; and (8) Mercantile, office, and warehouse occupations. Commenc- 





in gw 





ith the cotton manufactures, Mr. Chadwi 
the proportionate number of men, women, boys, and girls in a cotton mill 
employing 500 hands, and the average amount of wages paid we eekly to each. 
class in 1859. This table showed the average weekly wages to each person, in 
all departments taken together, to have been—men, 18s. 6d. ; women, 10s, 2d.; 

and girls, 5s.; = proportionate number being—men, 95; women 
251; boys, 33; and girls, 1 According to Mr. Henry Ashworth, of Bolton 
the average spinners’ wages from 1842 to 1859 have varied as follows :—In 1842 


ck referred to a table exhibiting 
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the gross earnings were 36s. pe r week ; in 1846, 38s.; in 1850, 35s. 6d. a nd in 
1859, 41s. per week ; the p iecers’ wag tag: g the same period having remained 
stationary at 16s, After briefly « deseribit the process of cotton spin ant ng and 


the social : 


the 


aspect of a cotton mi . ‘had lwick proceeded to state that out of 
2046 cotton factories in Dn nd and Wales in 185 6, no fewer 148( 
were situated in Lancashire; and from the reports of the Factory ( mn mis- 
sioners it appeared that out of the 50,000 operative s engaged in cotton ¢ and 1 other 
manufacturing operations in Lancaster 83 per cent. could read, but o 

. could write. The t otal number of operatives engaged in the c 
in L ened Mr. Chadwick estimated at not less than 400,000. The 
100,000 persons 
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vould amount to 205,833/. per we or 10,600,0002. per « im: and the 

al now it nveste d in mills, ma ry, and working stock, could not be taken 

s than 52 millions st lee. | divided between 28,000,000 spindles (costing 

f' 23s. to 24s. per 8} indle), and 300,000 power-looms (costing 24/. per 
loom); the estimated value of » working stock, &c. being about 20,000,0002, 
Mr. Chadwick then acverted to the cost of the raw material, and observed that, 
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GrEOoLoGIcAL Socrety.—Dec. 14, J. Phillips, President, in the chair 
The following communications were read: 1. ‘On some Remains of Polypty- 
chodon from Dorking.” By Prof Owen, F. RE S., F.G.S. Referring to tl 
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the cretaceous beds of Kent and Sussex, and which genus, in reference to the 
many-ridged or folded character of the enamel of those teeth, he had proposed 
to call Polyptychodon, Prof. Owen noticed the successive discoveries of a portion 
of jaw showing the thecodont implantation of those teeth, which, with the 
shape and proportions of the teeth, led him to suspect the crocodilian affinities 
of P oly ptychodon ; and the subsequent discovery of bones in a Lower Green- 
sand quarry at Hythe, which, on the hypothesis of their having belonged to 
Polyptychodon, had led him to suspect that the genus conformed to 
the plesiosauroid type. The fossils now exhibited by Mr. t. Cubitt, of Den- 
bies, consisted of part of the cranium, fragments of the upper and lower jaws, 
and teeth of the Polyptychodon interruptus, from the lower chalk of Dorking, 
and afforded further evidence of the plesiosauroid affinities of the genus. Pro- 
fessor Owen remarked that in a collection of fossils from the upper greensand 
near Cambridge, now in the Woodwardian Museum, and in another collection of 
fossils from the greensand beds near Kursk in Russia, submitted to the Profes- 
sor’s examination by Colonel Kiprianoff, there are teeth of Polyptycho don, 
associated with plesiosauroid vertebra of the same proportional magnitude, ani 
with portions of large limb-bones, without medullary cavity, and of plesiosaur: ‘a 
shape. Thus the evidence at present obtained respecting this huge, but hitherto 
problematical, carnivorous saurian of the cretaceous period seemed to prove 
t to be a marine one, more closely adhering to the prevailing type of the 
sea-lizards of the great Mesozoic epoch, then drawing to its close, than 
the Mosasaurus of the upper chalk, which, by its vertebral, palatal, and 
dental characters, seemed to foreshadow the sauriar type to follow. Pro- 
fessor Owen exhibited also drawings of specimens in the Woodwardian 
Museum and in the collection of Mr. W. Harris, of Charing, which sh 
the mode and degree of use or abrasion to which the teeth of Polyptychodon had 
been subject. 2. “On some Fossils from near Bahia, South America.” By 
S. Allport, Esq. Communicated by Prof. Morris, F.G.S. The south-west 
point of the hill on which the Fort of Montserrate is built, in Bahia Bay, « 
its a section of alternating beds of conglomerate, sandstone, and shale. In the 
last Mr. Allport discovered a large dinosaurian dorsal vertebra, not unlike that 
f Megalosaurus, several crocodilian teeth, and numerous large se: ales of Lepi- 
lotus, together with a few molluscs (Paludina, Unio, &c.), some Entomostraca, 
nd lignite. Two miles from Montserrate, in a N.E. direction, is the Pla ata- 
forma, another hill of the same formation, but loftier. The shales her 
vielded similar fossils. These fossiliferous shales and onglo merates he 
N.W. towards the bay, and appear to overlie a similarly inclined w whitish sand- 
stone, which rests against the hills ranging north-eastwardly 
trom the point of St. Antonio. a Terrestrial Molluse, a Cl 
gnathous Myriapod, and some new species of Reptiles, from the 
Formation of Nova Scotia.” By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., 
On revisiting the South Joggins in the past summer, Dr. 
the opportunity of examining the interior of another erect in t 
same bed which had afforded the fossil stump from which the remains of Den- 
lrerpeton Acadianum and other terrestrial animals wer¢ in 1851 by 
Sir C. Lyell and himself. This second trunk was about 15 inches in diat 0 
ad was much more richly stored with animal remains than that previous]; 
st with. There were here numerous specimens of the land-she found i in th 
tree proviows sly discovered in this bed—several individuals of an articulated 
animal, pro bably a Myriapod—portions of two etons of Dendrerpeton, and 
seven small skeletons | ] 


longing to another reptilian genus, and probably to 
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ITEMS. 


SCIENTIFIC 
ArricaAn ExpLoration.—The Geographical Society of Paris offe 





of 6000f. (2402.) to the traveller who shall first perform the journey fror 
to Senegal, or from Sen egal to Algeria, passing through Timbuctu 

SELF-wInDING CLock.—The Norwich Mereury announces that, after years 
of mechanical labour and many mathematical tests, Mr. James White, of Wick- 
ham Market, has completed and has now in constant operation a self-winding 
clock, which determines the time with unfailing accuracy, continuing a constant 
motion by itself, never requiring to be wound up, and which will perpetuate its 
movements so long as its component parts exist. 

INHALATION OF CHLOROFORM.—An interesting paper has just been com- 
ated to the French Academy of Medicine by Dr. Beraud, on the subject of 
"3 method of administering chloroform. This method consists in 
iat agent to be inhaled by one nostril only, the o ome r remaining mean- 
while in free communication with atmospheric air. The apparatus is extré emely 
imple, consisting of a bottle with two necks or tu videlien s, and capable of con- 
taining 100 grammes of water. An india-rubber tube with a tapering end is 
adapted to one of the necks, and is intended for insertion into the nostril; the 
yther neck remains open, the operator stopping it with his thumb when neces- 
sary. The tube is 17 centimetres in length, and has a diameter of at least 13 
millimetres. To use this apparatus, pour about 10 or 12 »f chlor eran 
into the bottle, and h aving stopped the open tubulature with your thumb, let 
: the tube into nostril, recommending him to i ibe 
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y. There being no communication between the bottle and the atmosphere, 
roform does not evaporate, an d the patient is not aware of — unplea- 
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at way, the operator gradually slackens the pressure of his sae and allows 
a little air to enter, by which means the patient inhales atmospheric air charged 
with a little chloroform. From that moment, according as the painful 
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arranged in ringlets, all within a sunk square: an exquisitely fine work, 
extremely rare, and in very fine condition; size, 44; weight, 171 grains. On 
the obverse of this rare and very beautiful coin the lower parts only of the 
Phcenician letters before the head are visible, but on the reverse the legend is 
remarkably distinct. This fine coin was purchased by Mr. Poole for the British 
Museum. Twelfth Day : Kings db I -gypt : Gold Coins. —1499-1502, Ptolemy 
I. (Soter), the pentadr 
eagle standing on a " thunderbs Its i in the field, t to “left, 3, 
] Very fine; size, 6; weight, 275 6-10 grains. Three other varieties, 
I fine, and of nearly the same size and weight—28/. 15s. 1509-12. 
Arsince Philadelphi, the octodrachm; veiled and diademed portrait to right, a 
sceptre over the left shoulder, the end of which appears above her head; re- 
verse, APSINOH®. SIAAAEASOT. ; adouble cornucopia, with the usual pendent 
grapes, teniw, &e.; good portrait and in fine condition; size, 7}; weight, 
grains. Another variety, without either letter or symbol on either side of 

1; extremely fine; size,7; weight, 428 8-10 Another, with A 
the head, perfect condition ; size, 74; weight, 429 grains. A fourth 
vith ® behind the hea , extremely fine work, and pe as it os ume from 
size, 7; weight, 428 6-10 grains— ge Silver. Arsinoe 
ladelphi, the decadrachm ; types precisely as the gold oc Mato tn but 
HH behind the head; rare to excess, and ina yo and most satisfactory 
tion; size, 10; weight, 540 grains; only three varieties of these rare 
lions are described by Mionnet, for two of which he cites the French 
, and for the other that of M. Allier—52/. 1574. L.'Verus; reverse, a 
» hol ling ears of corn and a cornucopia; extreme Iv fine at and in 
perfect condition; the finest known specimen—22/. Silver Coin.—1588. 
sar AKE3XIO¥, full-faced bearded head of Jupiter ye m3; reverse, the 


over a small oval 
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grains. 



























Silphium, between the letters BAPKAI, in three lines: extre nely rare and in 
condition; size 8; weight, 199 4-10 grains—31/. (From the Thomas 
ction, 2949, where it brought only 8/.; engraved in Mionnet, sup. ix., 


Col 

tab. viii., f. 19-5). 1591. Cyrene, before the bearded head of Jupiter Ammon, 
t cht, al within an engrailed circle, with the letters KYPA before the head o 
reverse, the Silphium ; size, 7; weight, 267 7-19 





Ammon 









‘ trains; the coins of 
Bare: mone Cyrene of these heavy weights are exceeding rly rare—20 guineas 
(Lord Northwick purchased the above specimen at Mr. Thomas's sale for 9/). 
626-33. Eight cabinets in mahogany, satinwood, and rosew: the principal 


ing 54 drawers, pierced for all sizes of coins—54I. 12s. 
the last two days was nearly 1100/.; total amount of the 12 days 85657. The 
second portion of the Northwick collection, comprising the Roman series, will be 
br wert to the hammer during the ensuing month of March. 
Discovery oF OLp Corins.—The Carlisle Patriot records a singular dis- 
very, made a few weeks ago by a young girl, named Ann Jardine, who lives 
with her uncle, a farmer residing near Lochmaben. She was taking some peats 
off a stack, when one of them ‘broke in pieces, and a large number of silver 
coins which it contained were scattered around. There were more than 100 of 
thi em, chiefly of the reign, so far as we can ascertain, of Edward I.; one only 
he name of Alexande sr of Scotland. The turf was cut not far from the 
t The whole of the coins were in remarkably good preservation, con- 
sidering the time—probably not less than 500 years—these interesting relics of 
the currency of a former age must have lain in the bog where the turf was cut. 
It is very probable that they only form a portion ‘of a much larger number. 
The discoverer of them, for some time past, has repeatedly observed among the 
eat ashes under the grate circular pieces of metal, which she supposed to be 
bbin-tops, but which are now reasonably thought to have been coins similar 
those discovered in the peat, the action of the tire having obliterated all 
races of the lettering. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


| eo FOLLOWING MINUTE, recently passed by the Lords of the Com- 
- mittee of Council on Education, particularly addresses itself to those who 
: interested in providing women with suitable occupations:—‘*My Lords 
ceed to consider the position of the school for female students at 37, Gower- 
Originally female classes were held in the School of Design in Somerset 
l Owing to want of accommodation, it was removed into separate pre- 
mises in the Strand, opposite Somerset House. Outgrowing these premises, a 
use was hired forit in 1851 at 37, Gower-street, at a rental of 125/. per 
annum, which, together with the taxes, repairs, and furniture at 9l., amounts 
227. per annum, and is paid by the Department. In addition, the Depart- 
ment bears the cost of cleaning, lighting, and a messenger, sstienaas together 
to cost about 130/. per annum. The Department also pavs the whole cost of 
examples, and the annual salary of a superintendent at 120/., besides the certi- 
ficates on competency usually paid to teachers, and allowances to pupil- -teachers ; 
I 1curred on behalf of a 




















so that the total contribution of the State exceeds 500/., ir 
school which can only be considered in the light of a metropolitan district 
seh I. The students’ fees cover for the most part the cost of instruction, but 
are it isuflicient to pay the local expenses. The existing arrangement for these 
local expenses must be considered in the light of an inheritance from the old 
system of the Schools of Design, and present the sole remaining example of 
that system, forming a solitary exception at the present time. Since the school 











was located in Gower-street in 1852, an efficient school for training female 
students as teachers has been attached to the Normal Central Training School, 
ind separate classes for female students, taught by female teachers, have been 
formed in the district schools of Finsbury, Hampstead, and Spitalfields ; whilst 
female 





tudents are ntasitte i to the general classes in the district schools of 
t Me artin’s-in-the-fields, Saint Thomas’ Charterhouse, Rotherhithe, Lam- 
beth, and Saint George’s-in- the East. As the State bears no part of the local 
es in the district schools of the metropolis, the school at Gower-street is 
extent an unfair competite or with eon For all the requirements of 
students whose means ere limited, the various d schools do, or may, 
l ample and cheap opportunities for stud y. My Lords consider that the 
ime has arrived when the Department should no lor iger be charged with the 
local expenses which in other cases are paid by the voluntary principle, and that 
‘the school at Gower-street is to be maintained, some voluntary agency must 
dertake its local management. Towards accomplishing this, the Department 
will give every aid in its power; but it should be clearly understood that the 
rent and local expenses of the school will cease to be paid by the Government in 
purse of next year, and t that if no voluntary agency should come forward 
chool will be ec 0g 1.” 
xe case Of Sculley v. Ingram, about which so much stir and expectation 
ve arisen in the ne wspape r world, is postponed until next term as a remanet, 
and will come on for hearing early in the term. When the case was men- 
tioned, it was stated that mutual friends had endeavoured to adjust the . 
ences W ithout going to law, but that Mr. Ingram feels his character so much a 
stake that he ought not to shrink from investigation. 
Melbourne papers publish a copy of the despatch forwarded 
Henry Barkly to the Home Government against the 
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pre posed increase of post- 








age on newspapers transmitted from England to Australia. Subjoined is the 
main portion of his Excellency’s remonstrance:—‘It will be seen that the 
imposition of this extra rate is protested against by my advisers on various 
grounds, and that it is not intended to collect any corresponding charge on 
newspapers sent from hence, as suggested. The truth is, that public feeling in 
the colony has been strongly excited on this subject, partly from the suddenness 
of the step, the first intimation of which was derived from the report of a 
debate in Parliament brought by a steamer preceding that with your despatch, 
but still more from the unceremonious tone of the Post-office authorities, and 
the scanty explanation afforded as to its necessity; it being considered that 
the postage on letters might next be raised without consultation with 
the other parties to the steam postal contract, as the plea of the 
cost of conveyance exceeding the amount collected would equally 
apply, whilst no reason is assigned why the transit through Egypt should be 
more expensive, now that the Tailway across the desert is comp! leted, than it 
was when the mail boxes were carried by camels. Viewing the question my- 
self, broadly, as one of public policy, I feel bound respectfully to urge on your 
consideration that nothing can tend so much to maintain those amiable rela- 
tions which now happily exist between the Australian colonies and the mother 
country as the perfect knowledge of what is passing respectively in each, an 
the complete interchange of ideas on all points of mutual interest, which can 
alone be attained through the freest possible circulation of the publicjournals. Now, 
the tendency of the proposed change must inevitably be to diminish that circu- 
lation—and as I have never heard that there was any reason on other grounds t¢ 
doubt the wisdom and efficiency of the cheap and uniform system of postage tc 
which British legislation has of late years been consistently directed, 1 earnestly 
trust ag change, already postponed in consequence of remonstrances at home, 
will, in deference to the ‘still stronger objections of the colonies, be altogether 
shendonel.” 

Particulars of the affray in Nashville, in which Mr. Poindexter, editor of 
the Union and American, was shot by Mr. Allen A. Hall, of the News, are 
given by the Nashville Banner. The difficulty originated, as has already been 
stated, in a political controversy, during which Mr. Poincexter sought to faster 
upon Mr. Hall the charge of being ready to unite with the republican party. 
These insir nuations Mr. Hall repelled with much emphasis, characterising their 
as ‘ unscrupulous,” and as guilty of ‘dis sreputable practices.” Mr. 
Poindexter replied in the same manner, and an altercation finally ensued 
between a son of Mr. Hall and Mr. Poindexter, which resulted in nothing moré 
serious than blows. While a correspondence was pending between the principals 
in the affair, acard was inserted in the News, which so excited Mr. Poindexter 
that he called at the office of the paper with the evident intention of assaulting 
Mr. Hall. That gentleman did not happen to be in at first, but being warned of 
Mr. Poindexter’s approach, when about to call the third time, he advanced int: 
the street, and as he approached ordered him to stop. specting that Mr. Poin- 
dexter was about to draw a weapon, Mr. Hall levelle da double-barrelled shot- 
gun at his antagonist and fired. Mr. Poindexter fell, and in a few moments 
= d, without uttering a word. A coroner’s jury returned a verdict whic! 
ranted the authorities in holding Mr Hall for trial in 5000 dollar bonds, 
*h were immediately furnished. 

Nashville, Tennessee, is a trying place foreditors. Mr. Poindexter, editor of 
the Union and American, was shot down a few days ago, and Mr. Eastman, co- 
editor of the same paper, died three days after of apoplexy. Mr. Hall, of the 
News, is in gaol on a charge of murder, and the editors of the Gazette, one night 
last week, found a barrel of gunpowder under their building, with a slow matc! 
attached. It was evidently the design to blow up the establishment, editors 
and all. 

An American correspondent gives the following affecting and interesting 
account of the last moments of Washington Irving: * During Monday Mr. 
Irving walked out to his garden, a short distance from the house, and gave 
some instructions to his gardener. He also gave instructions to the carpenters 
who were employed in making some alterations in his library. He did not ride 
out during the day, as was his custom, but, as he made no complaint of feeling 
more indisposed than usual, the omission was not thought by his family tc 
arise from any alarming conditions. He dined with the family about four 
o'clock, and after dinner proposed that they should spend the evening in 
amusement, conversation, and reading. In addition to the regular members of 
the family, ‘consis sting of Ebenezer Irving, the brother of the deceased, with his 
three daughters, and Pierre M. Irving, a nephew, with his wife, another 
nephew, Rey. Pierre M. Irving of New Brighton, Staten Island, the literary 
executor of the deceased, was also present, having accidentally come up from 
Staten Island that day. The evening was spent according to the proposal of 
Mr. Irving, and, excepting an occasional reference to his diff iculty of breathing, 
none of the party ap peared more cheerful or a more gratified sharer of the enjoy- 
ment than he. In the intervals of conversation he ang over the pages of 
several books that lay on the centre table, and the last book he is believed t 
have oe sed was Lieutenant Page's “ History of the Paraguay Expedition.’ 
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About half-past ten o’clock he rose to retire, and, taking his leave of the com- 
pany, he ascended the stairs alone to his bedroom. While upon the steps he 
met his nephew, Rev. Mr. Irving, coming down, holding in his hand a needle 


for sewing manuscripts. Mr. Irving accosted him in a playful manner, saying, 
‘Why Pierre, what are you doing with a needle?’ and passed on to his room. 
These were the last words he ever uttered. One of his nieces, Miss Sarah Irving, 
receded him to his room, and when he entered, was engaged 
ing his books so that they would be convenient of access in his hours of 
ss during the night. While engaged in this duty, she was startled by 
a noise as of some one choking, and turning round she saw Mr. Irving press his 
left hand to his heart and fall forward. He caught hold of a table in falling, 
and gradually sank down on the floor. The noise was heard in the parlour 
below, avd in a moment every member of the household was around him; but 
before any of them reached him he had ceased to breathe. Supposing that he 
had fainted, efforts were made by the family to restore him, and meanwhile Dr. 
Caruthers and Mr. George D. Morgan, a near neighhour and intimate friend of 
ving were sent for. On the arrival of the doctor, he made an examination 
e body, and announced that life was extinct.’ 

‘Th he Am erican correspondent of the Daily Telegraph states that during the 
r appo inted for conveying the remains of ‘the late Mr. Irving to their last 
resting-place, the bells were tolled slowly and solemnly. The same correspondent 
relates a circumstance connected with the early life of Irving, which (he says) 
has never been made public before. When young, he became intimately ac- 
quainted with the daughter of one of the Knickerbockers of the time, sturdy in 
family and in wealth. With the young lady he pressed his suit successfully ; 
and in time the father might have succumbed, despite the fact that he re- 
garded “the resources with which Irving proposed to support a wife to 
slender to maintain the style of luxury to which his daughter 
had been acenstomed. In an evil hour, as it seemed, a Dr. Creighton, a minister 
of the Established Church, despite his Scottish parentage, fell in with the gen- 
tleman whom Irving was so desirous of making his father-in-law. The clergy- 
man’s eyes were dazzled by the beauty of the same young lady who had won 
the heart of the aspiring author, and the eyes of the father were blinded to all 
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other considerations by the wealth which Dr. Creighton offered together with 
his heart. Time and persistency pushed Irving from the scene ; ; and the girl, 
obedient to her father's earnest entreaties, gave his preference the precedence of 
herown. But the saddest part of the story remains to be told. When the 
question of the marriage portion was under consideration, the father stated that 
the family had been tainted with insanity, and to guard against the evils of harsh 
treatment, should his daughter be afflict ed with the same mal: ady, insisted that a 
certain sum should be set aside, which, in the event of such a calamity, should be 
devoted to her maintenance on her estate on the banks of the Hudson, and that 
in no event should she be removed from the mansion there. These terms the 
ardent suitor, hoping for the best, complied with. It may have been the result 
of hereditary disease, or of the effort to crush out and kill her young hopes, 
but not many years elapsed before the wife was a raving maniac. She “became 
so violent that confinement was rendered necessary, and the family m mansion 
was converted into an asylum, Dr. Creighton building another house on a di 
tant part of the estate. The unfortunate woman is still living, and on quiet 
nights her shrieks may be heard ringing shrilly along the banks of the river— 
almost audible, too, at the secluded retreat which Irving occupied. No heart 
but his own knows how much the sad event may have tinged his own life, or to 
what exertions it may have urged him in attempting to drown all remembrance 
of his own disappointment. Dr. Creighton has for years officiated at the 
humble chapel where Irving worshipped, and, singularly enough, read the 
burial service for his former rival. 

M. Guizot, says a Paris letter, who is giving the last 
volume of his memoirs, has lately received a very flattering 
his townsmen of the city of Nimes. The honorary presidency of the Academy 
of Nimes having been offered him, the illustrious statesman hastened to reply 
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touch to the third 
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by a letter in which he accepted the appointment. M. ( lded 
that, notwithstanding his advanced age, he hopes to render his ency 
effective. 

M. de Lamartine’s 8 paterns ial estate of Monceaux, near Macon, is adve 


er of Notaries in P ~~ on rae 7th of Fe 


for sale by auction at the Chamb« 
1,000,000 frances. 
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The French pape 








next. The upset price is fixed at 3 pub 
lish, on behalf of M. de Lamartine, a contradiction of the report, which, it 
seems, has been circulated, that he proposes to deliver public lectures. He had 
arrived in Paris from Macon, and is working at his serial, the Entretien 
Litteraires. 

M. Lacroix, a journalist, attache 1 tothe French journal, the .Wessager, ap- 
peared before the ‘Iribunal of Correctional P olice to complain that M. Dur mont, 
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» Messager, had assaulted him. A 
tw en five and six o’clock a 
puty in the Legislative Bor 
spot, and, exclaiming, ‘ ‘Ah! t 
vou ff!” struck him in the face. M. 
8 _ that he had been led to strike comp inant 
ation at his having caused an affair in 
‘ail, and in consequence of calumni 











ex-gerant of the Estafeite ar 
it appeared, as he was wa 
Heron with M. Achille Jubi: ral, d 
suddenly came up to him in a 
bandit! 1 threatened to pay 
when called on for his niagara 
in consequence of feeling great indign 
which he (Dumont) was interest ed to 
having been spread about ared that he 1€ 
complainant, and that on first appro aching him his intention had been not to 
strike him, but to ask him for lanations of his conduct; he add 
deeply regretted what he had dore, and implored the indulgence of the 1 
The advocate of M. Dumont proposed to explain the circumstances w 
occasioned the assault; but the Tribunal said that it was not ne 7 
should do so, and fined M. Dumont 200fr. 
The Journal-de-S Loire, of Macon, 
Lamartine left yesterday for Paris. N 
estates, and the national s 
pay more than 2,500,000f. of 
time. He called all his credit 
Montceau, and proposed to 
exceeded his liabilities. He 
of the national subscription, 
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give up to them his estates th e value of 
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rhteen months « 


of the produce of his literary labours a sum of 1,200,000f., and engage d to pay 
‘Ot ts 


a further sum of 300,000f., so that his de 
He therefore solicited the indulgence of div 

his payments into three or four instalments, hoping, he said, by labo: 
economy, to pay every one in full. However inconvenient it might 

several among the creditors to have their debts settler 1 in these small pay 
yet not one of them opposed the proposition.”—[Surely there must be 
exaggeration here! Possibly an extra cipher to ‘all 


in January and February next 
would be reduced to 1,000,000f, 











) 
the sums named. It 





difficult enough to believe that a poet could get into debt for 100,0007., 
but absolutely impossible to credit that “the produce « is Jabours” 
for eighteen months could be represented by any su bod as 





48,0002, !!—Ep] 















Justus Liebig, in the s upp lements to the Allgemeine Zeitung, has commenced 
the publication of a new series of popular letters on the subject of agric ral 
chemistry. They are addressed to Alderman Mechi. 
A Hungarian has addressed a letter to the journals, ex ining the position 
of the University of Pesth 2 as regarc 1s the Emperor of Austria. The Univer 
of Pesth is the only University of Hungary. It was founded by the liberality 


of a few patriots of high standing, and not by Austrian rulers, as has been 
stated. U ler’ the re ign « yf Queen Maria Theresa it was sanc tioned under the 
name of ‘‘ University of the whole kingdom of Hungary.” The endowments of 
the University are so great that, with the exception of Oxford, no 
other University in Europe can equal them. The Austrian Government, intent 
upon destroying the nationality of Hungary, has insisted that though the 
Hungarian language might be used in the lowerschools, German was to be used 
at the University ; so that out of seventy-five subjects only eight are delivered 
in Hungarian. Against this the students have protested, and “the pe titi ym was 
to be presented, not by the heads of the University (whom the students look 
upon as enemies), but by a deputation of themselves. When the Rector of the 
University heard of this, he convened a meeting of the students, presi: ded over 
by the heads of the colleges, and when the Rector attempted to address them in 
German, he was silenced by a shout of “Nem Eltjuk” (we don’t under 
stand). Upon this a Hungarian Professor, universally esteemed, was 
requested to translate the Rector’s observations, which were to the effect that the 
presentation of the petition was prohibited, and that the deputation would be 
regarded as offending against the law, and be punished accordingly. But as 
he could not show them any such enactment, the deputation declared that they 
should not desist from their intention. On the following day the deputation 
proceeded to Vienna, despite the advice of the police authorities, who endea- 
voured to dissuade them from the step at the railway station. On reaching 
Vienna they did everything in their power to procure an audience of the 
Emperor, but all in vain. Even his Excellency the minister Count Thun 
would not receive them. Having exhausted every means, a promise was made 
to them that their petition should be placed in the hands of the Emperor. The 
deputation of nine was cited before the police at Vienna and cross-questioned. 
On their return to Pesth they were again interrogated ; it has still to be seen 
whether they will be subjected to punishment. 


of Pesth 


\HE PU BLIC RE: DING S\ SOCIE TY, established at the beginning of the 

year, has just made its first report as follows: 

The Paced Reading Society was established last winter. In a great 
measure its o gin is owing to the lecture on Public Reading deliy ered iin 
November last Zz the S 1 Kensington Museum, by the Rev. W. H. Brookfiel: 
one of her Majesty's inn ectors of Sct Mr. Brookfield’s lecture did n 
smallest degree atte 


did his remarks have r 
an elocutionary point of 
tone, and equally so in 
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here and there throug “small societies for public reading, who 
should make arrangements, in mecbanics’ institutes, village scho olro 18, 
ordinary neva f-rooms, or other convenient places, for periodical ns 
when working pe t i with their day’s work to find pleasure in 
reading to thems ve an opportunity, if they wished it, of hearing 
others read books ns from books, of which the primary and avowe d 


object should be not to instruct, but to amuse. It seemed very probable 
that there might be a great number of intelligent persons w ho, havin g spent 
ten or twelve hours that noblest . all occupations, labouring 
by the sweat of thei > honest bread of life for themselves and 
fam ilies, might feel first, perhaps, to select a book from a sc 
cs, and then sit ur through its small print ; and chear 
ach as lending libre nsist of are apt to be very small in l 
‘Al l est considerati serious obstacle to the re al ple asure that a 
working man mi leriv , More especially if not a very apt 
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scholar in sucl ts, ors t advanced in life, when the eye, ear and 
mind are ratl sposed to be passive recipients of amusement than act 
agents in se it for themselves. Bearing all this in memory, it was vet 





thought far from being 





























ble that a working man and his fa 1 t 
find a wholesome gre vi id a very useful d enlivening change of 
thought, in listening to some person » enjoyed more leisure, and who had in 
the first place taken the select what might be interesting, and 
then to acquaint himself anil thoroughly with its meaning, s 
to re ad it in such a manner as self be a sort of explanation of that 
meant ing. ; 

Now, > and s 38 s, it seemed probable that if occasional 
assem rticularl rt evenings of winter, could be held ¢ 
this purpose, | ! rht | f(r, a 1 events, a blameless enter- 
tainment. 

1 it was well servel by Mr. Brookfield, “that he who contriv 
what shall be a real wholesome amusement, which those who partake of it s 
eel to be an amusement, and volunterily seek as ment, at at the 
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man who can fur a piece of ostentatious imposture calling itself 
amusement wl s nobedy, but a real acknowledged pleasure, and, 
the same time ] hat 10 sting behind it, for those poor hard- 
working men and women who c , in their daily life, have not too muc 
pleasure, may ¢ himself > a good work, and need not x 
his mind ey juestions as to the amount of profitable results that 





wi!l follow v fr t as rendered.” 
Mr Bro okfield’s lecture attracted considerable attention, and was fullv re- 
ported in the 7’ iding journals in the m 
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it was in their power from their or Hnery pursuits. A - 
munication was tirst instance to Mr. Brookfield, who res led 
it once most appeal, and promised his co-operat a 
support. 

At liminary ting was held at the chambers of the honorary secret 
in the” ieig nen of h note as the Rev. Frederic Denison M 
the Rev. . . Bellew, t ynsdale, Mr. S. C. Hall, Mr. H: 
and avant other , eith nded or wrote letters expres 
warm sympathy and a Brougham, with that readines 


which distinguish him > in all matters wherein the welfare and 








progress of the people once consented to accept the office of 
president. The Bish nd the Bishop of Oxford also g 

to the project names and approval, and 

did many oth nt whose generosity and supp 
projectors of the iety ar lebted for the means of 1 

their firet experiments, and amc 28 n may be mentioned the = cI 


names of , Charles Kean, Esq., and W. C. 
Esq. 
As little time as possil 


ing, in establis Society. 


Alfred Tennyson, Es 
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r the helding of 86 peiademy meet- 
Ac committee was formed, and in January the 
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gt y th 
first public reading i metroy lis began. It was announced in the adver- 
tisements and prospectuses which the society issued, that its obje ct was to 
establish public readings for the entertainment and instruct ion of 


the WOran 1g 
) procure public halls, schoolrooms, a r 
t, and to supply evening readings fron 
a general audience, such as th 
ens, Tennyson, Longfellow, ae ul 
e seats would be reserved for those 
on, at the price of 6d. (which, in fact, 
cost of providing for the poor), but that, 
pen to any person on payment fi 
mitted than « ral id be comfortably sea 
ral rule, the readings would begin at : 
ialf-past nine. Pub lic institutions, clergy- 
ies, were invited to lend the use of rooms con- 


classes, and that its plans 
convenient places, at a sn 
literature adapted t 
of Shakespeare, Sc 
&e., &c. It was ar 
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penny, and that no more woul 
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venient for the purpose, and competent readers were requested to give their 
assistance. 

The first public reading t place at Crosby-hall in February, when, in 
addition to the two honorary secretaries, the Rev. J. M. Bellew and the Rev. 
V. H. Brookfield gave their valuable services as readers. ‘The evening began 





by a short introductory address from Mr. Brookfield, explanatory of the form: 
tion and objects of the society. He then read a selection from Sh: ikespeare’s 
play of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” and was followed by Mr. Plumptre, who 
gave ‘‘ The Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” from Tennyson. Mr. Bellew nex 
in his own unrivalled manner, “ The Bridge of Sighs” and ‘The S t 
Shirt,” by Hood; and was succeeded by Mr. Cox, who read Macaulay’s “ Lay of 
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The evening terminated by Mr. Bellew reading, to the 


the Span ish 1 Armed: % 
the most humorous of the Ingoldsby 


thorough delight of his audience, one of 





Legends. Since that time public readings have taken place, two and three 
times a week, at various lecture-halls, parochial schoolrooms, &c., in the metro- 





polis and its suburbs, and among the authors principally read may be named 
Shake speare, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Longfellow, Macaulay, Bulwer, 
tame 2ns, Aytoun, Hood, Barham, Haliburton, and other standard writers in 
and poetry. Sometimes two or three evenings have been devoted to 
reading a continuous work ; on other occasions different selections have been 
2 by one or more readers. The society has not contented itself with con 

g the movement to London. It has 1 out its work in a few of the 
18 and villages not far from the metropolis; and even further usefulness may 
be anticipated when it is mentioned that the scheme has already extend led to 
Scotland, a similar society having been formed at Glasgow through the zealous 
co-operation of Mr. P. M. Dove, the well-known and able editor of the 
Glasgow th, and the author of several works of repute on 
philosophy and social science. Similar societies have also been set on foot 
in the Bombay ~ —e Presidencies in India, that at Madras being 
inly carried on the Rev. W. A. Plumptre, of the Missionary College 
hment. 
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total number of public readings, beginning February 7 and 
May 9, was eighteen —held at Crosby-hall, Sussex-hall, Eyre 


Schoolroom, St. George’s School- 


Assembly Room, St. Martin’s 
) Institute, Cranley National School, 


; Wylde’s Reading-rooms, Guildford 


their services as readers ges tev. J. M. 
the Rev. Alex. Watson; the Rev. O. F. 
G. Harris, Esq.; E. Powell, 


2 following gentiemen gave 
the Rev. W. H. Brookfield; t 
en; E. W. Cox, Esq.; ©. J. Plumptre, Esq ; 
Esq.; W.C. Kent, Esq. 
The total number who attend 
Tbe expenses, though compara 





2d these public readings was 1,550. 
ively trifling—not exceeding upon the 
e unavoidable c 












includ 





average 30s. for each reading, g st +. printing and 
circulating the necessary notices—were of course not covered by the receipts. 
The audiences consisting for the most part of working men, theit wives and 
families, who were admitted on payment of one penny each, the sums thus 





contributed are usually insufficient to cover the cost, and it is to provide the 
surplus that the assistance of the approvers of the society is required and 
requested 







it will, perhaps, be interesting to state briefly what are the experiences of 
the society with respect to the tastes of the class whose wholesome and rational 
recreation g design 1ed to promote. 





incre ase d as the reacings have procee 
The readings 3 appe ar to be particularly attractive to young persons. 
They are better attended in aise than in towns; in the towns 
than in the metropolis ; and in the outskirts of the metropolis than 
he centres. The cause of thisappears to be, that in the heart of 
London other amusements arej more attractive, and as the distance grows 
from other amusements, in the same proportion do the people avail themselves 
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Oi 


The audiences have generally 





this one. 
The tastes of the working classes appear to be the same wherever the read- 
ings hav - an he ” Their preference is decidedly shown for humorous 
writ . The works of Dickens, and especially 
his ‘ ‘Pic kwick Papers,” are vastly more popular than any other compositions 
whatever, and never fail to please. The works of Hood appear to be next in 
favou 
The e ex 
cessive evenings has not yet been tried, 
very successful. 

But the i 






ext to this for narrative. 








periment of a continuous reading of an entire narrative through suc- 
but it is believed that it would be found 





by the 


; ice is found mainly to depend 
the reader 


gives effect, by appropriate voice 





and manner, to the subject-matter of his reading. The greatest diff. 
culty experienced by the society has been in the procuring of volunteer 
readers competent so to read. Many have offered their services, but few 
amateur readers appear to have sufficiently studied the art, or to be aware 
of its requirements. It is hoped that one of the many good results of 
the society will be to induce the educated classes to make reading one 
of their accomplishments, that they may use it for the instruction and 
amusement of those who can better receive information through the ear tha: 
the eye. 

Short as has been the time during which the Public Reading Society has 
been in active operation—barely four m onths (for of course its work is essential! 5 
anited to the long evenings of winter, and except on rare occasions exclu- 

ively confined to them)—it “hopes that its labours have neither been unimportant 
nor altogether unproductive of good. In a scheme so comparativ ely novel te 
the public at large, and organised so late in the season, there were many difii 
= to encounter and obstacles to surmount, which time and experience, aided 
by the zealous co-operation of the wealthy and the philanthropic, can alone 
effectually overcome. But the result of the short experiences even so made has 
satistied the Public Reading Society that, from the interest and pleasure shown 
on these occasions, whenever the great masters of English literature have been 
brought home to the minds and hearts of an audience of the poorer classes by 
the discriminating and skilful powers of competent readers, a good work 
has not only been attempted, but accomplished, and many a weary hardwork- 
ing man and woman have had a new field of healthy amusement and recreati 
opened to them, which itis hoped will afterwards be cultivated by themselves, 
and bring forth fruit that willsolace many a dark and lonely hour at their own 
firesides. 

Though all the readers on the society’s staff give their services gratuitous]; 
and rooms are for the most part generously opened, some expenses must attend 
the carrying out of such a work, in the lighting and atten dance, printing, adver- 
tisin To meet these expenses the society would earnest ly appeal tothe friends 
of the gear te classes for aid, during the season of 1860, by means of sul 

ptions or donations, however trifling. They ask of all who feel disposed t 
assist this endeavour to elevate and refine the minds of the people, and attract 
them from sensual pleasures to innocent and wholesome amusements, to forwar 
th eit contributions towards this object to the honorary secretaries, who will at 
all times be happy to afford every information and assistance to those who may 
be desirous of establishing local branches of the society—one of which, it is 
Kingd will ultimately be formed in every town and village in the Unite 

Kingdom. 





























CHINESE PEpDLERS.—Nowhere is there so extensively ramified a system of 
pedle r’s work asin China. Not only the pedler proper, w ho goes about vendin 1g 
his tapes, buttons, ribbons, scissors, needles, hair-pins, and a thousand and one 
other nicnacs, chiefly for ladies; not only the market-ma an, who goes his round 
with fruit, vegetables, or flowers; the confectioner, who carries about trays of 
cakes and biscuits, and who tempts your palate with iced seaweed jelly 
in the heat of summer; not only the cook, who gratifies your taste with 
delicious stews, and shows you white balls of flour stuffed with sweetmeat 
dancing merrily in a luscious sauce; not only the fisherman, who appears 

with every variety of marine product, from the vile seaweed to the magnificent 

tsze-yu fish; but in a word, every trade has its travelling representative. 
Is any crockery broken in your house, does any water-jar without require 
mending, is a patch needed in your cloth or leather shoe, is a tooth of 
your head aching, or does tea-pot or kettle need soldering? Only set your 
servant to watch, the particular ‘‘cry’’ which belongs to each trade will 
soon be heard, the artizan steps into your court-yard, and is soon busy 
at his work, and, provid ed always the sum to be paid has been previously 
settled, will soon complete it to your satisfaction.--Cobbold’s Pictures of ti 
Chinese. 
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The First Number of the First Volume for 1860 of 


THE ME DIC AL. TIMES AND GAZETTE 
will be published on Saturday, January 6th, 1860. The present is therefore a very favourable opportunity for 
COMMENCING AND RENEWING SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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PATHOLOGY AND OPERATIVE PHYSIOLOG 


DELIVERED DURIN THE PRESENT WINTER SESSION 
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BY PROFESSOR CLAUDE BERNARD, 
NSTITUTE OF FRANCE, PROFESSOR OF GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY AT THE FACULTY OF SCIENCES 


INENT LONDON TEACHERS. 


. ages 2 
nriched by a Series of Paper: 


LLECTIONS OF 


F AND II. CONSULTATIONS. 
Each Paper in the Second Part ‘will treat on some Group of Affections. 
SENILE INSANITY. VARIETIES OF INSANITY WITH PARALYSIS 
JTERINE AND OVARIAN CASES. 


e Original Lectures, Origi nal Communications, Reports from 
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1 Leone, Capetown, New Zealand, and in France, Turkey, Egypt, and Greece. 
nkers, Army and Navy Agents, to be addressed to Mr. James Lucas, 11, New Burlington-street, W. Post-office Orders 
n favour of Mr. James Lucas, and may be made payable at the Post-office, Coventry-street, London. 
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